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THE RETURN OF PIERRE 

CHAPTER I 

THE CONSCRIPT 

17 ROM a distance the tiny village of Ardun wai 
^ merely a chalk-mark against the green of the 
countryside. The houses and shops of its single 
street faced each other stolidly in lines so regular 
that a bullet might have been fired from the comer 
of the first house and whizzed through the village 
without scarring brick or plaster. 

Those early villagers who had built the hamlet 
— (it might have been German then, so old were 
the houses) — seemed to have known that the sun 
would be forever shining on them, for all the 
buildings were a cheerful yellow-white. Ardun 
had escaped the ravages of those painters of the 
period who ruthlessly daubed false windows, bal- 
conies, or whatsoever pleased their wandering fan- 
cies on the walls of rural France. East and west 
of the village stretched the great white road which 
connected Verdun with Metz by way of Etian, a 
glaring white stripe across the green fields, guarded 
on both sides by rows of evenly lined poplars. 

There was about the whole place an air of 
perfect order, of a recurrent sameness of life 
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which never endangered the even tenor of things. 
The figures of the villagers and their movements 
did nothing to mar this trim dullness. The gen- 
darmes, as they passed through Ardun, looked 
neither to right nor left for things needing their 
eye, for they knew the village and its ways. They 
stopped at the little cabaret in the middle of the 
double row of houses where old Andre served 
them with that condescension which a veteran of 
the Imperial Guard must needs show to mere 
gendarmes, and then passed over the hill to the 
garrison town of Bre, where there was like to be 
more need of their services. 

At a regular hour every morning the village 
came to life, everybody having gone to bed at 
almost precisely the same hour the night before. 
Andre came out with a worn broom d!id swept 
the flags in front of his wine-shop, looking at 
this time in the morning exactly as he had looked 
when he closed his door on the preceding even- 
ing. With a limp — the trophy begotten of wet 
trenches before Sebastc^ol — he swept the length 
of the pavement twice. When he had finished 
the second trip he stopped and stared expectantly 
down the street, leaning on the handle of his 
broom. 

Presently Ratkau the baker stuck his head, cov- 
:d with a flaming red night-cap, from the win- 
iw over his shop, took off his cap, and waved 
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It cheerfully. Andre returned the salute soldier- 
fashion, holding his broom like a musket, and 
the baker, like an eccentric cuckoo in a Swiss clock, 
popped in his head. Before this, cocks had 
crowed, and the cavalry bugle from the barracks 
at Bre had sounded faintly, but not until this 
morning exchange of salutes did the village really 
awake. 

Then smoke commenced to float up from the 
chimneys, and the smith's hammer clanged on the 
anvil — apparently for no reason except to show 
his industrious nature, for he had not a horse 
to shoe nor a tire to set twice a week. Doors 
opened, and people called to each other sourly 
or cheerfully according to their natures and the 
state of the weather; a few called upon Andre 
for the glass of sour white wine which served them 
in lieu of breakfast — and the day had commenced. 

The village had just come to life one clear 
July morning of the year 1870, when the white 
horse of Remy the carter lumbered into sight at 
the top of the hill up the great road toward Bre. 
Perched on top of the pile of odds and ends (seem- 
ingly from nowhere and bound for nowhere) that 
always filled Remy's cart, sat Pierre Lafitte, a 
slender, good-looking young Frenchman of four 
and twenty, smoking cigarettes to keep himself 
awake, and listening to the incessant clatter of 
Remy's tongue. 
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As the cart reached the crest of the hill, Pierre 
roused himself from the sprawling position which 
he had taken among the bales and packages, 
stretched, yawned prodigiously, and looked down 
at his native village. His face in the clear light 
of early morning looked pale and drawn, for a 
long railroad journey and a sleepless night piled 
on top of three years in the barracks of an in- 
fantry regiment do not tend to make a country- 
man, used to the open air, look robust. 

Pierre remembered how, a few years earlier, 
Gabriel Blouin had come back from doing his 
service, content merely to stand and gaze at the 
familiar sights of Ardun, happy beyond words in 
the return to the simple things from which he 
had been taken. And yet, as he looked down into 
the shallow dip where the village lay, Pierre was 
conscious of no thrills of delight. His thoughts 
went no farther than a bed which he knew lay 
waiting for him under the eaves of the first house 
on the right-hand side of the road. He felt no 
traces of any feeling such as had made the hap- 
piness of Gabriel Blouin proverbial. 

Remy had not given him much time for reflec- 
tion. The carter had talked almost incessantly 
from the time when Pierre, frowsy and heavy- 
lidded from his sleepless ride on the train, had 
climbed a-top the load. He had told Pierre 
nearly everything that had happened during the 
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three years of his absence, pausing only for breath, 
or for a pull at the bottle which he carried under 
his seat. They were now within sight of the 
village, and there was little time left for speech, 
but Remy had saved to the last the one great 
thing to be told. He looked narrowly at Pierre 
from under his bushy gray eyebrows. 

"And then," he droned on, with so slight a 
change in the monotonous tones he had used for 
hours that the sleepy passenger did not notice it, 
" M. le Maire has been presented by his wife 
with a fine pair of twins, and M. le Colonel's 
Marie has a lover! " 

He watched Kerre closely for the effects of this 
last announcement, and he was not quite satisfied. 
A slow, faint tinge of red showed in the young 
man's cheeks, and his fingers gripped his cigarette 
so tightly that the tobacco wriggled out the end. 
Still he took the puff of smoke as he had intended 
to do, and only asked quietly as he blew it forth: 

" Marie a lover?" 

Remy brought down his long whip sharply 
across the fat and astonished flanks of the bandy- 
legged horse. Such spirit for a man who had been 
a soldier! To be told that his sweetheart was 
smiling on another, and to have no answer for it 
than this ! Remy was disgusted. He would have 
had something to say when he was Pierre's age. 
Well, he would make him squirm and cry out yet ! 
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" Oh, a dozen for that matter," he answered. 
" They give her no peace. But there is one differ- 
ent from the rest. Not every girl has such a 
chance ! " 

Pierre did not seem disposed to ask other ques- 
tions. The slight flush went from his cheeks, 
which became yellow-pale as they had been. Remy 
pulled the ambling horse down to a walk, eyed 
his intended victim sharply for an instant, and then 
went on with his prodding. He began to fear 
that he had waited too long, and there was little 
time to be lost. 

" No villager, no peasant, this man," he con- 
tinued gloatingly, " not he ! And no soldier 
either, for that matter. What do you suppose he 
is, Pierre? " 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders and stared into 
the dust. 

"What?" he asked carelessly. 

Remy flicked a fly from the horse's ear with 
a deft curl of the long whip-lash before hq ex- 
plained. 

"A painter! " he cried triumphantly. "What 
think you of that?" 

" Ah 1 " Pierre answered tonelessly. " I didn't 
know that painters were such fine people. Has 
he painted M. le Colonel's house?" 

Remy fairly shriveled him with a look. 

" Bah 1 " he snorted, " M. le Colonel's house 
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indeed! This man paints pictures — an artist! 
Already he has painted a picture of M. le Maire. 
He does the most beautiful things. A few wiggles 
of his brush, and bang ! — ^there is a field or a house 
with sky and clouds, and maybe a bird flying! 
It is wonderful — ^no less. They say that he has 
a house in Paris and much money. I know this 
last. Why, a ' hind-wheel ' is no more to him 
than an old button. Without doubt it is a great 
match for Marie." 

Still the obdurate youth would not give way 
to those words of eager, stammering inquiry — 
of anger even, which Remy felt were required 
by the situation. He had perforce to go on with 
his torture. 

" M. le Colonel is charmed with the idea. All 
this time he has known that his daughter was 
much too good for the clods of the village. Did 
he not send her a while back to live with an aunt 
in Verdun that she might know the ways of the 
great people ? Ah, he is wise ; he knew that some- 
thing of this kind would come. So now the painter 
is, you might say, one of the household. It is 
as good as done. A little more, and the cure 
will be blessing them." 

For the first time Pierre turned his head toward 
his companion. 

" How long has this painter been in Ardun? " 
he asked quickly. 
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This was more to Remy's tardy satisfaction. 
While the cart was rumbling down the last few 
yards of road which separated it from the vil- 
lage, he told of the sudden coming of Farges the 
painter a month before; of his delight with the 
scenery about Ardun, and the increase of this joy 
when he learned that no other artist had ever 
sketched it; of the fashion in which he had made 
friends — even of that fire-eating Colonel of dra- 
goons who was Marie's father, until, a week after 
his coming, the cavalryman had been so thoroughly 
charmed by the other's manner that he had in- 
sisted upon the painter's making his home with 
him for so long as he might care to stay in 
Ardun. 

" And almost every day," Remy concluded, as 
he pulled up before the cottage where Gabriel 
Blouin and his fat wife were already waiting in 
the road, " you may see them — Marie and the 
artist, going across the fields to paint, and to be 
at their love-making ! " 

He helped Pierre get his two or three bundles 
to the ground, while Blouin and his wife, over- 
joyed at the return of the conscript, fluttered about 
making unsuccessful efforts to assist. 

" It is a misfortune, Pierre," was the carter's 
twisted comfort as he climbed back to his seat 
" One time or another most 6f us have to stand 
aside and see a better man take the thing we have 
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wanted. It is a great pity, but it is life. It has 
happened to me 1 " 

The young man stood in the road rather limply, 
while Gabriel, in blouse and sabots, danced around 
him hilariously, his wife a pace or two behind, 
smiling broadly. 

" Come," shouted Gabriel, " let me look at 
you ! " 

He seized Pierre's hands and gazed at him in- 
tently, his head thrown back, then turned to his 
wife without letting go of the other's hands. 

" See, Lucette," he cried, " he is thin — so thin, 
and he has not the color of an old rag. Ah, you 
need not tell me. I know the sort of food he has 
been eating. Well, we will have meat on his 
bones before the summer is done. Good food 
and plenty of fresh air; that will do it. Food I 
Bah, that stuif they feed one in the army is not 
fit for a dogl " 

All the time that he talked he was gathering 
Pierre's bundles into his own arms, and piling 
them upon his wife. Without giving Pierre so 
much as the chance for a word edgewise, they 
had him through the door and in a chair, while 
Lucette was already busy at a simmering kettle, 
and the jabbering Gabriel was getting cup and 
plate from a shelf between the windows. In the 
intervals for speech which were given him, Pierre 
admitted hunger, fatigue, and a general need for 
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the comforts of the house. He wanted to add that 
his tongue was weary, and that the things he 
craved were sleep and quiet, but he had not the 
heart to check Gabriel's flow of spirits. 

Lucette put food before him, and Pierre ate 
hungrily. Gabriel brought forth what appeared 
to be a bundle of bedding from which he pres- 
ently unrolled a blinking, moon-faced child a few 
months old, and this Pierre had to admire before 
he could go on with his meal. Gabriel dinned 
into his ears most of the things which Remy had 
told him with such tedious detail on the inter- 
minable drive from the railroad, adding to these 
a thousand of the little inconsequential nothings 
which went to make up his existence. Pierre was 
glad at least that he was not called upon to an- 
swer, but he went through his meal fearing from 
second to second that Gabriel too must tell him 
of the strange painter who had come to Ardun. 
But Blouin was too full of his own affairs, and 
only checked himself in full flight when Pierre, 
in spite of Lucette's protests, pushed back his 
chair, and vowed that he could eat no more. 

** In a little time, Lucette," he promised with 
a faint smile, " I shall keep you busy. In these 
three years I have forgotten how to really eat." 
Then. he swung round on Gabriel. " I've got to 
sleep," he said simply. 

And the good-hearted peasant, still chattering 
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volubly, led him up the steep stairs, fussed about 
the room without doing anything, and clattered 
back down, closing the door at the bottom softly. 
He raised one finger wamingly at his wife, laid 
his ear to the crack of the door, and listened 
anxiously, his head on one side. 

" He knows ! " he said to the woman in a hoarse 
whisper. " That idiot Remy would have told him 
everything one small second after he laid eyes on 
him ! " 

He sat down in front of the fireplace and filled 
his pipe. The arrival of Pierre was enough ex- 
cuse to let him delay a bit in going about the 
day's work. 

" Look you, Lucette," he commanded. " If it 
were I or Marcel across the road it would be 
one thing. But it is Pierre Lafitte, and it is an- 
other thing. Pierre is not as you or I. His 
father was a cobbler. Well, I know it. Also I 
know that his father had more books than 
M. le Maire has ever read, and knew what was 
in them too. And he taught his son a great 
many things. Now Pierre will take this very 
hard. You will remember how he was as a child. 
The army has not changed him. Nothing 
will ! " 

Lucette had nothing to add to this, except to 
nod every time her husband reached one of his 
abrupt pauses. Gabriel, having exhausted the 
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rather difficult subject In surprisingly few words 
for him, took occasion to think, staring hard be- 
fore him, then knocked the dottle from his pipe, 
and trudged off to his work. 

In the little room upstairs, Fierre sat on the 
edge of the bed In which he had slept most of 
the nights of his life, obsessed by a strange sense 
of unfamlHarlty. For a little time he realized 
only that he had a clean bed, the smell of whose 
sheets was a boon to his senses, and that he might 
crawl between the covers and sleep until it pleased 
him to get up. There would be no snarling bugle 
the next morning to drive him out of a foul-smell- 
ing room into a fouler-smelling enclosure. He 
took off his shoes and dropped them onto the floor, 
then, with the habit of many months strong upon 
him, folded his clothes carefully and placed them 
at the foot of the bed. Then he sat still, his head 
hanging, his hands resting Idly on the coverlet. 

He was home I The three long years which 
had seemed without promise of change had ended. 
This was his own house. Beyond the village was 
a tiny square of ground — his! Beginning with 
to-day, there would be no strong-voiced corporals 
to command him. No man could say to him — 
" Do this 1 " There would be no ever-present 
terror of the salle de police. He would wear 
ordinary clothes day after day, and If he tore 
them, It was the concern of no one but himself — 



i 
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and perhaps Lucettc, who would mend them for 
him. 

And Marie Dugal had a lover — a famous 
painter with a house in Paris and much money ! 

He got up from the bed and crossed to the 
open window. The silent street lay empty and 
sleepy in the bright sunlight. He could just see 
the hind-wheels of Remy's cart where it had 
stopped before a house farther along. From 
across the way came the shrill tones of Mother 
Marcel, the sharpest tongue in the village and 
never still. A day or two now and these things 
would be life, and he a part of them. He would 
be spending his days with Gabriel in the hot fields, 
or with Flamard the notary in his stuffy hole of 
an office. And every day, perhaps, he would have 
to see Marie and this strange painter going about 
together. 

All the long hours of the night in the train 
he had been wondering where his first meeting 
with Marie would be. Would she be in the door- 
way of the little house next the church watching 
for Remy's cart, or would he have to hunt for 
her in the shrubs and flower-beds of the tiny gar- 
den behind the house? And how would she act 
at first? One little sentence from the carter had 
blotted out all these thoughts. 

The cure had spoken to him that last day be- 
fore his departure, about the girl he was leaving 
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behind him, and the other sort which was sure 
to be found in a garrison town. But it had been 
Marie who had not cared to wait I Well, it was 
probably true as Remy said; one time or another 
one had to stand back and make room for a better 
man. But Marie 1 

He let his head rest on his folded arms, in- 
tending only to stay there a moment. He was 
roused to the consciousness that he had fallen 
asleep by having his head slip and strike sharply 
against the sill of the window. He walked drow- 
sily across the room, and got into bed. His first 
dream was that he was again in the barracks; and 
that Marie was painting pictures of blue skies and 
flying birds on the white walls of the long build- 
ings, while Remy stood watching her, cracking his 
long whip in space. 



CHAPTER II 
SIMON LAFITTE'S SON 

TN a way Gabriel was right. Pierre Lafitte 
was not like the rest of the villagers, and yet 
there lay between them no great depths of differ- 
ence. There existed rather the chance for a sharp 
cleavage, which might develop and make of him 
a wholly different type, or fail to grow, and leave 
him as one of them. Pierre was something more 
than the people among whom fate had placed 
him, yet not enough their superior to be entirely 
fitted for a different plane of existence. His father, 
as Gabriel had said, had been a shoemaker. The 
bench in the little shop — now tenanted by a spec- 
tacled, grizzled German — had been worn smooth 
by many years of polishing from Simon Lafitte's 
trousers. The elder Lafitte had been no excep- 
tion to that strange, and yet not wholly inexplica- 
ble rule, which generally sets cobblers somewhat 
apart from their fellow-men. He had possessed 
an intellect amid the mere intelligences of his towns- 
men, yet he had preferred to use it for his own 
amusement and let his thin sinewy hands attend 

15 
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to his earthly good. He had been a good cobbler 
into the bargain. 

Of his wife, nothing was known. He never 
mentioned her, and only from the bodily fact of 
Pierre could the village infer her one-time existence. 
Pierre's childhood had differed just enough from 
that of the other village children to account for 
the speech which Gabriel had just uttered. He 
was much alone, or with his father on the floor 
of the shop, and he developed an imagination. 
Otherwise he was a normal child of Ardun. 

After the death of his father — an event which 
the cobbler had faced with the same slightly cyn- 
ical humor which tinged his whole view of life — 
Pierre had lived with Gabriel and his wife, who 
had been given the management of the three- 
room cottage and the little fields outside the vil- 
lage which had gone to make up Simon's posses- 
sions. On one thing only had Simon insisted in 
regard to his son; he was not to be a shoemaker. 
The cobbler, with the knowledge but not the fear 
of death hard upon him, called his son to the side 
of the bed, and made this thing plain. 

" You will keep off that bench of mine," he 
had commanded. " I have sold my business to 
a German who is so poor a shoemaker that I would 
not disgrace my name by making of my son his 
apprentice. Ardun may lose by this, but I have 
made their shoes too well for many years. Any- 
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how, the Lafittes have made shoes for three cen- 
turies ; it is time for a change. Anything will do, 
so long as you are not a rogue I " 

Next the cobbler called to him Flamard the 
notary, the only one of the villagers with whom 
he ever talked at length. Their opinions always 
differed, but this only drew them closer together 
in a community where opinions were few. 

" Life," he said to the notary, " is endurable 
only because of its gigantic uncertainty. To-mor- 
row may be different from to-day and the day be- 
fore, therefore I go to bed happy and not with- 
out hope. I will rob my son of none of this 
uncertainty, which is another way of saying hap- 
piness. Myself, I have not had it. You may try 
and make a notary of him. He will not be a 
good one ; there is too much of his father in him. 
But it will add to the uncertainty, therefore I wish 
it." 

So Pierre's life had run smoothly along grooves 
not much removed from those which ran on every 
side of him. He had worked in the fields with 
Gabriel, and delved among the musty books and 
papers of Flamard's office, liking neither the one 
thing nor the other, not exactly content with his 
lot, and yet knowing no other for which he could 
change it. Then, one day, he looked twice at 
Marie Dugal, whose father commanded the noisy 
regiment of dragoons quartered at Bre on the 
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other side of the long hill. He had seen Marie 
often enough for as long as he could remember, 
but he had never before looked at her in the same 
way. Suddenly he realized that she was beauti- 
ful, and that life in Ardun might be made quite 
another matter. 

He did not, after the manner of the village, 
buy himself new and resplendent clothes, and pre- 
sent himself at the Colonel's door of a Sunday or 
a summer's evening. Instead, in the fashion which 
he inherited from his father, he thought much, and 
neglected his work. Upon which, Gabriel was 
perplexed, while Flamard, who understood per- 
fectly, took an extra pinch of snuff, and smiled 
crookedly through the dusty panes of his window. 
In no long time, Marie's black eyes and red lips 
did their work, and Pierre had become abject as 
any of the more awkward village youths who had 
fallen victim. Finally there had been kisses in 
the garden behind the little house which nestled 
under the eaves of the church, and Pierre had 
gone happily off to serve his three years in the 
army. 
1 Life in barracks is not a pleasant thing, nor is 

I it calculated to breed, among those who are forced 

I to endure it, those sentiments best calculated to 

! render them either patriots or soldiers. Soldiers 

they become perforce, as the inmates of a prison 

j become good makers of brooms, or whatever they 

» 

I 

i 
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are forced to turn out at their endless tasks. There 
seemed no reason why Pierre should not have 
emerged from the three years as did most of the 
other conscripts — ^as though they were turning their 
backs on something as dreaded and as unjust as 
death itself, and had cleared the vistas of the 
future. Yet certain elements combined to make 
Pierre's view of the situation quite different. 

Not for nothing had he been given the freedom 
of the book-shelves which lined the back room 
of the cobbler's shop, and, finding much at his 
hand with no one to direct him, he had read what 
he pleased. Among the ill-bound but well-pre- 
served volumes, he had chanced upon the cam- 
paigns of the First Napoleon, and these he had 
read and reread until he knew better than many 
men the story of the squat soldier in the gray 
coat. What times he was not reading the bulky 
volume or listening to the Crimean tales which 
old Andre delighted to tell him by the hour, he 
was apt to be squatting on the floor of the shop, 
surrounded by an army of toy soldiers — the gaps 
in the ranks filled with broad-headed nails from 
his father's bench. When Pierre was missing at 
meal time, Simon had never been at a loss. 

"He is at Bre," he would say, " watching M. le 
Colonel and his men at their drilling." 

To a youth with imagination, fed as it had 
been on things military, there was a glamor about 
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the life which all of Gabricrs rcvilings at his own 
experiences, and Andre's tales of sickness and 
bloodless death in reeking trenches running with 
filth, could not destroy. He went into the life 
open-eyed, prepared to find many things which 
he did not like, but certain that he could laugh 
them aside. Barrack life had not been shorn of 
any of its ugliness for him. The fact that he 
chanced to be a willing conscript made no differ- 
ence. But he had been able to forget the irk- 
someness of the brutal drill, the horrors of the 
bed in which he slept, and the food which he 
ate, by glancing down at the wide scarlet trousers 
he wore, and remembering that he was a soldier 
of France, a member of that same legion which 
the great Napoleon himself had led. His en- 
thusiasm refused to be dampened by the weari- 
some monotony of his duties or the petty bullying 
of the non-commissioned officers. 

Among these latter was Corporal Gounard, one 
of those men who form the nuclei of every fight- 
ing force, an ingrained soldier whose horizon was 
no broader than the profession of arms and who 
considered civilians merely as possible soldiers in 
time of need. The corporal, finding in Pierre 
■ everything that was to be commended, took the 
young man under his particular charge. He 
taught Pierre how to handle his chassepot long 
before the other recruits had been given their 
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weapons; in fine, he made a soldier of him in 
short order. 

When the period of his service ended, Pierre 
was brought up sharply. The corporal, almost 
in tears, labored and plead with him to stay in 
the army, but Pierre, thinking of Marie, shook 
his head stubbornly. He could not tell Gounard 
his reasons; shakes of the head were as far as he 
would go. He told the corporal that there were 
things back in Ardun which demanded him, and 
with that the veteran had to be content. 

To Pierre it came hard to lay aside the scarlet 
breeches, the long blue capote, and the forage- 
cap bearing the number of his regiment. Spite 
of the hardships which were ended, he felt that 
he was losing something — some part of his boyish 
dreams which had turned real for him. He faced 
the choice squarely through one long night, sitting 
on his iron cot, blowing strong tobacco smoke 
into the hot air of the room. Before the morn- 
ing came he cleaned and greased his musket with 
caressing fingers — ^his mind made up to go back 
to Ardun. The village held for him one thing 
which the army would not give. 

When he first tumbled sleepily into the warm 
air of early morning from the train on his re- 
turn, he had been unaffectedly gladdened by the 
sight of Remy's white horse and the carter's 
grizzled face, and, during the first miles of the 
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long drive, the clatter of the old man's tongue, 
juggling with familiar names, and conjuring up 
familiar pictures, had been more than pleasant. 
But after a time the recital of village squabbles, 
rumors, and suspicions had ceased to amuse him, 
and he had found his mind wandering back to those 
other things he had so lately left behind him — 
hardly less sordid and wearisome than the life 
of the village, yet different because of the saving 
touch of grandeur. 

It did not occur to Pierre that he had changed; 
he only realized that he could not view life at 
Ardun as he had always done since he began to 
think. He found things thrown out of balance, 
and he commenced searching among them for 
points on which he could fasten for happiness. 

Well, there was the farml It was a good 
farm, but Gabriel did not make it pay amazingly 
well. He was too fond of sitting at Andre's wine- 
shop in the evening and talking to any chance 
listener to be a successful farmer. The farm, then 
— and he too would go to Andre's of an evening 1 
Then, of course, there was the little, dusty office 
where Flamard burrowed about aimlessly among 
musty boxes, thick with the odors of dust, old 
paper, and old sealing-wax. 

And then Marie 1 

He did not think of her last. He had de- 
liberately made the thought of her wait until he 
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had reviewed all the other elements of the life 
which lay before him. Of her he was sure; of 
the others he wanted to think more. So, when 
he had exhausted the round of the farm, the caba- 
ret, and the notary's office to the tune of the horse's 
deliberate hoof-beats, he let himself think of 
Marie — and found that he was glad after all that 
things were as they were. 

" Marie 1 " he had whispered happily to him- 
self, and the thought of her had risen through the 
troubling clouds of unrest and doubt, and left him 
content to lie back amid the jolting load and watch 
the smoke of his cigarette swirl grayish-white 
against the pink and amber sky of morning. 

Then abruptly, as the wagon rumbled around 
a long lazy curve in the white road, and Remy 
reined in the horse for a moment the better to 
light his pipe, there had floated to him across the 
fields, faint but distinct, the notes of the cavalry 
bugle at Bre, blowing the reveille. 

Remy had paid no attention, but gone on suck- 
ing at his obdurate pipe. Pierre sat up with a 
jerk, his face lighting up, his eyes snapping eagerly. 
He strained his ears to catch every clear-cut note 
of the rousing call, and bent his head forward in- 
tently while the diminishing echoes died away. 
He forgot the quiet, pleasant train of his thoughts. 
The picture of the woman, standing in the open 
door of his own home vanished. 



*• 
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He thought of a picture of another sort — a pic- 
ture Corporal Gounard had drawn. A belated 
regiment, held back by a flooded Italian stream, 
hurrying forward at the quick-step under the swel- 
tering southern sun; the ranks broken loosely and 
strung across the road, the dust swirling up in 
choking clouds, through which the scarlet trousers 
and the long coats, buttoned away from the legs 
in front, shone dimly; the men marching with their 
guns carried anyhow, their forage-caps pushed 
back, and the sweat furrowing their dust-lined, 
eager faces. 

He had been thinking of this, and of other 
things — ^when Remy had said abruptly: 

" And Marie has a lover 1 " 

Pierre had felt no quick stab of pain, only a 
dull shock, and then an increasing fatigue of mind 
and body that had made the noisy welcomes of 
the Blouins, the hasty meal, the sound of Gabriel's 
voice, the climb up the stairs, and the final crawling 
between the clean sheets of his bed, seem but the 
natural forerunner of the troubled dreams into 
which he had plunged the instant he closed his eyes. 



CHAPTER III 
A PAINTER OF PICTURES 

'T^HE lusty yelling of the infant in the room 
-*• below brought Kerre to his senses after he 
had slept well into the afternoon. Mistily he 
tried to make something real out of the sound, fail- 
ing, save that he took it as some new form of 
summons which meant that he must get up. Then 
he wondered idly at the strange softness of the 
bed, and stuck his legs out to assure himself of 
its reality. Instead of hanging over the edge (as 
they would have done in the narrow barrack bed 
on its iron trestles) his prodding feet only en- 
countered fresh reaches of cool linen. Instantly 
Pierre was wide awake and sitting upright. 

He dressed slowly and thoughtfully, then 
crossed to the open window, and looked down into 
the street. His eyes went swiftly over what lay 
between and rested on the shuttered front of 
Colonel DugaPs house. He did not expect to see 
anything unusual, but he could look no other way. 
The door was closed tightly, the whole house 
looked blank and uninviting. His eyes traveled 
over the single row of houses, each very like the 
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other but for the long familiar differences of de- 
tail which set it off from its fellows. He noticed 
that Marcel's house had been freshly painted, and 
that the same pane of glass was broken in Louis 
Tomeau's. He could remember the day on which 
the chance stone had sent that same pane tinkling 
to the ground, and of how the irate Louis had 
stood before his injured dwelling and called down 
unspeakable maledictions on the head of the un- 
known wrongdoer. Pierre was still at the window 
when the door of Colonel Dugal's house opened 
with a creak of unoiled hinges that his ear would 
have known among a hundred sounds. Marie 
came to the door, laughing, stepped down to the 
pavement, and half turned back toward the open 
door. Pierre's eyes passed quickly from the girl, 
his heart hammering, the blood mounting hotly 
to his temples. 

The man who came down the steps could be 
none other than the painter. His clothes and his 
way of wearing them were not after the manner 
of Ardun. They were a light gray, and, even 
at that distance, Pierre could see that they hung 
from his body with an ease that was striking. 
He wore a soft hat with a rather broad brim, 
under which little of his face was visible save the 
trim lines of a pointed beard. He joined Marie, 
and they walked slowly out of sight beyond the 
church. 
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It did not come easily to Pierre to express him- 
self. At first he could only lean his elbows on 
the window-sill and suffer mutely. Then he opened 
his lips and swore, not idly, but with the coarse, 
terrific oaths of the barracks which he had heard 
men use but had never used himself. He did 
not curse Marie, the man at her side, nor yet him- 
self, and when he ceased he was ashamed. 

From force of habit he set about putting his 
room in order as though the *' officer of the week '' 
was to inspect it the next moment. (Lucette, when 
she saw it some hours later, held up her hands 
in astonishment, and stored up advice to be used 
subsequently against her husband.) Then he 
walked down into the room below, where Lucette 
was busy preparing the evening meal. He sat 
down in a chair and watched her in silence. 

** Where's Gabriel? " he demanded at length. 

" In the fields," she answered. " An hour at 
the most, now, and he will return." 

Pierre, not bothering to get his cap, walked out 
the door, through the village, and into the fields 
beyond. Hard by the edge of the brook which 
had made his fields a bit more fertile than those 
less fortunate, he saw Gabriel's bloused figure, and 
heard him whistling cheerfully at his work. He 
walked toward him slowly. Blouin heard him 
coming, looked over his shoulder, and leaned on 
his scythe. 
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" Aha 1 " he called boisterously while Fierre was 
yet some distance off. " Our soldier is refreshed 1 " 

" Yes," answered Pierre, " I feel better." 

" Only wait 1 " warned Gabriel. " To-morrow 
you shall have your own scythe and — ^pstl — ^you 
will be a better man with it than I, and the fields 
will be done in a twinkling. Then in no time at 
all people will be saying, ' Ah, look at Pierre and 
his man Gabriel 1 They have the best farm in 
the parish 1 They are workers, those two 1 * And 
it will be true, for we will work hard — ^we may 
even be rich I " 

Pierre sat down cross-legged on the earth, and 
Gabriel turned to his work. From time to time 
he stopped and talked after his cheerful fashion. 
Pierre envied him the free play of his good 
muscles, the tan of his cheeks, the sweat which 
stood on his forehead — above all his cheerful con- 
tentment. If their places had been changed he 
knew that Gabriel would have snapped his fingers 
at the black-haired girl and the Parisian painter, 
and that within a week he could have been found 
some moonlight night wandering along under the 
roadside poplars with his arm around some other 
waist, contented as ever with the past already for- 
gotten. The feeling that he himself would be 
unable to do this hurt him. He hungered after 
the sweating work under the straight rays of the 
sun, yet he knew that it would not bury him in 
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forgetfulness and that purely physical contentment 
which was Gabriel's. 

*' To-night," announced the mower, pausing as 
the end of a swath brought him in front of Pierre, 
" we shall make a fete of it at Andre's. No head- 
aches, you understand, but just enough to wash 
out the dust and make the tongue hang easy. 
There will be many who will have you tell them the 
things you have seen — and Andre will want to 
know everything." 

He whetted his scythe, and then his tongue ran 
away with him, for Gabriel, while ever possessing 
the best of intentions, was a slave to speech. 

" You will do well," he advised, " to take the 
evenings with Andre now. When there is a wife — 
it is not well to come home late, or to fumble with 
the latch." 

Pierre made no answer. Gabriel slashed sav- 
agely with the stone at the blade of his tool to 
cover his confusion, then, convinced that he had 
made a mess of things and could not make it worse, 
plunged recklessly ahead. 

" There will be a wife soon enough," he said 
sagely. ** It comes after a time anyway — ^when 
one least expects it. There was a brewer's daugh- 
ter once, before you knew of such matters. My 
heart was on fire for that girl. She was divine 1 
I could think of nothing else. Then, one fine 
day she ran of! to Paris with one who came to 
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mend the family pots ! I was desolated. A hun- 
dred times I thought to leap into the river. And 
now, behold Lucette and the little one! It is al- 
ways so; a sweetheart is all very fine, but a wife 
is quite a different matter." 

With such clatter he filled Pierre's ears while 
he worked and while they walked back to the 
house in the cool of the evening. They passed 
others, men and women, returning from the fields, 
and Gabriel had a busy part in the noisy greetings 
and banter which passed between them. But 
Pierre made poor work of answering the words 
which were flung his way. During the meal 
Gabriel talked incessantly of the work that lay 
before them, persistently trying to draw the other 
out of his heavy mood. He failed but made noth- 
ing of the failure, and smoked his pipe afterward 
with as smooth a brow as ever. Together they 
went out into the street, and walked slowly in 
the direction of Andre's. 

The air was full of quiet evening sounds. Little 
groups of people loitered before the houses. 
Pierre was hailed from a dozen directions. As 
they approached the Dugal house he kept his eyes 
turned resolutely away. When he looked up it 
was to see the squat, bow-legged figure of the cav- 
alryman standing on his doorstep, smoking a great 
pipe that bespoke his German extraction. He was 
contemplating the evening and the landscape with 
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a fine air of breadth which might well keep him 
from noting small details, and Pierre hoped that 
he might pass by unnoticed. In this he was dis- 
appointed. Before he and jGabriel reached the 
house opposite, the Colonel took his pipe out of 
his mouth and brought his eyes down to the street 
level. He saw Pierre at once and crooked his arm 
with a gesture not to be mistaken. 

" I must go pay my respects to M. le Colonel," 
Pierre said in a low voice. 

Gabriel was inclined to include the dragoon 
in the dislike which he had affected, since the 
time of his service, for all things military, and 
to regard him with added disfavor because of 
the incident of Marie and the painter. So he 
grunted as Pierre spoke, and moodily watched the 
young man cross the street. Pierre went as a 
matter of course ; in Ardun, Colonel Dugal loomed 
quite the largest figure on the horizon, and, while 
his was a mild sort of tyranny, it usually got him 
his way. 

Pierre stopped at the foot of the two steps and 
saluted. The Colonel puffed out a great cloud of 
smoke and looked pleased. 

" So 1 " he said. " They have made a soldier 
of you, have they? Well, they've made you thin 
doing it. And how do you like it? You will not 
be a soldier always? " 

** I think not," answered Pierre. 
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If the Colonel had any knowledge of the riot 
of feelings he was stirring up in the man before 
him, he gave no indication of it. To him, Pierre 
was but a village lad, a trifle thinner, rather pale, 
and more interesting because of what he had just 
passed through. So he let him stand at the foot 
of the steps while he looked him over from head 
to foot, smoking thoughtfully. On the other side 
of the street Gabriel shifted from one foot to the 
other and scowled steadily at the Colonel. 

" Well," said Dugal, " perhaps it is just as well. 
Some are bom to it, others not. I had thought 
you might like it." 

Then he smoked again. Pierre stood motion- 
less, looking at the cavalryman's yellow slippers, 
and wondering how long he must wait. He heard 
Gabriel clear his throat noisily and with obvious 
intent. 

** Of course," continued the old soldier, " you 
will stay in the village now." 

" I don't know," answered Rerre. 

" H'm I " said the Colonel, and lifted his eye- 
brows. This demanded another period of smoky 
thoughtfulness, then he added, " All young men 
must go a-wandering, but most of them come back 
to the same place. It is really much better not 
to go at all." 

** I suppose so, M. le Colonel," answered 
Pierre. 
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" Now if you were an artist like M. Farges, 
that would be different/* went on the dragoon, 
calmly sending one shaft after another into the 
miserable Pierre. ^' He flits about like one of the 
birds he paints/' He checked himself and rolled 
his eyes down at Pierre through the smoke, like 
some fire-breathing god from his mountain-top. 
"You have not seen M. Farges? — No? — (for 
Pierre made shift to shake his head) — ^Nor yet 
Marie?'' 

The Colonel waddled heavily down one step, 
and took Pierre kindly by the shoulder. 

" This very instant you must come then," he 
conunanded. "You and Marie played together 
much as children." 

Pierre, with a heart of lead, thickly muttered 
something about a promise to Gabriel. The 
Colonel raised his eyes, and took in the waiting 
figure of Blouin for the first time. That cheerful 
person had turned his back on the scene by the 
doorstep, and was gazing serenely into the graying 
sky above, while he whistled an endless succession 
of shrill notes which he seemed to hope might be 
taken for some melody. 

"Oofl" grunted the Colonel. "That star- 
peeker? Let hjm waitl" Then he raised his 
voice and puffed out his cheeks as he was wont 
to do when giving on the drill-ground some com- 
mand difficult of execution. " Ho, Gabriel 1 " he 
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called, and his great voice boomed and rolled be- 
tween the house-fronts. The whistling farmer 
whirled as though one of the Colonel's troopers 
had thundered into him from behind. The Colonel 
waved one of his thick arms. "None of sour 
Andre's sour wines for Pierre this night. He is 
my guest." 

And Gabriel, with an almost imperceptible 
shrug, and a bow that was a bit mocking, went 
on toward the cabaret without stopping his shrill 
whistling. 

The Colonel tramped with the tread of a whole 
battalion, the man at his heels following with his 
brain a perfect whirlwind of conflicting sensations^ 
He had wanted time for this first meeting, had 
wanted it to happen under just those circumstances 
which would make it easiest, and here he was being 
fairly seized by the scruff of the neck and hurled 
into it. Dugal's footsteps sounded in his ears like 
the falling of walls, and he saw the tiny garden 
back of the house through a haze in which objects 
seemed to whirl and reel about. He was dimly 
conscious of bowing once to Marie and once to a 
slender man in gray, who returned his salute very 
pleasantly; of being helplessly at a loss what to 
do with himself, and of finally finding a seat on 
the ground largely through his host's assistance. 
And somewhere during that interminable trip 
through the hall of the darkening house, he knew 
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that the Colonel had pinched his arm and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

" Watch them I The thing is as good as 
done I " 

He sat on the ground puffing his cigarette, and 
looking at Farges. At Marie he could not look. 
He was conscious of her only as a blur of white, 
never quite out of the comer of his eye. He 
studied the painter as a condemned man, recon- 
ciled to his fate, might scrutinize the bolts and 
scaffolding of the guillotine. Farges sat on a 
mat, dabbling a sheaf of brushes in a dish of 
turpentine. He smoked a short pipe of English 
^ake and was very adept at moving it about be- 
tween his teeth so that the smoke did not ge% 
into his eyes as he worked. He appeared to be 
thirty or thirty-five years old, tall, rather slender, 
with straight hair that stood up stiffly from his 
forehead, a pleasant, rather serious face, and the 
inevitable mustache and imperial of the period, both 
trimmed rather shorter than usual. He was 
dressed in the trousers of gray which Pierre had 
seen when he looked from the window that morn- 
ing, but was without a coat, the sleeves of his 
soft shirt rolled above his elbows. 

Dugal, seated under the branches of a gnarled 
cherry tree on a seat hewn from the stump of its 
fellow, took the conversation upon himself, and 
made of Pierre a veritable witness on the stand. 
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He had endless questions to ask concerning Pierre's 
regiment, minute details of the daily round in bar- 
racks'—of the scores the men made on the range, 
of how they liked the new chassepots which the 
arsenals of the Empire were turning out night and 
day. There was no place in the conversation for 
either Marie or the painter, yet it seemed to Pierre 
that Farges, albeit he maintained with the girl an 
intermittent, low-voiced talk, lost no word of what 
passed between the two men. 

Half an hour the Colonel maintained his fire 
of queries, then he punctuated them with a pro- 
digious yawn, and very carefully tapped the bowl 
of the big pipe against the palm of his hand. The 
red coals glowed as they rained onto the earth. 

" You young people," he said, " think night was 
made for anything but sleep. I go to bed." 

He got to his feet, and the others stood up. 

" Pierre," he commanded, " you are to come 
often as in the old days." 

And Pierre, feeling that the eyes of Marie and 
the painter were boring through the darkness to 
him, answered: 

" Thank you, M. le Colonel." 

It was Farges who did the talking after Colonel 
DugaPs departure, easily, smoothly, jumping 
from one thing to another without pause, con- 
necting the thing discussed now with Fierre, now 
with Marie by an adroit question which made one 
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or the other answer. Pierre wanted to hate this 
man, but could not. Instead he listened eagerly, 
forgetting the thing that bit at his heart. He 
had never heard any one talk as this man talked, 
yet his words were simple enough. He told them 
of his painting, his travels, the people and things 
he had seen. For Marie he told of a night at 
the opera in Vienna, and Pierre could hear the 
girl's quick breathing and see her lean forward 
in her eagerness as she listened. Then, from the 
red arc which the swinging bowl of the pipe made, 
Pierre knew that the painter had turned to him. 

" You talk," he said, " as though you liked the 
army. You will re-enlist, perhaps?" 

Pierre thought not. There was the work of 
the little farm that would hold him. 

" I have read much of wars and soldiers," he 
admitted diffidently. 

** Ah 1 " commented Farges, " if you love such 
sights you should have been with me at Alder- 
shot 1" 

Then it seemed to Pierre as though the whole 
martial strength of England passed in review be- 
fore him through the darkness of the Colonel's 
garden, for this low, quiet voice painted as the 
books of Pierre's reading had not. As though 
they had been sketched before his eyes, he saw 
the long ranks of red-coated figures, the massive 
squadrons of Life Guards, the hills dotted with 
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spectators, back of them the peaceful English 
countryside. 

Again it was Farges who put an end to the even- 
ing. By judicious pauses of increasing length, he 
made Pierre restless, and at last the young man 
rose to go. His easily aroused imagination fired 
by all that he had heard, he was lifted enough 
out of himself to forget, but in the moment of 
leave-taking his stiifness and his unhappiness re- 
turned together. The last time he had gone out 
of the little garden Marie had wept and he had 
kissed her at parting. To-night he must go and 
leave this other man with her — the man whom her 
father thought himself honored to shelter by his 
roof. He and Marie had scarcely exchanged a 
word; he had hardly seen her face after that first 
dazed moment. He only remembered that she had 
looked at him once, very squarely, then looked 
away quickly,, her eyes on the ground, and (though 
he could not be sure in the failing light) he thought 
she had blushed deeply. It did not ease him any 
to have her echo her father's words as he left. 

" You must come often, Pierre, as in the old 
days 1 " 

He walked home slowly. He saw the shafts 
of yellow light from the cabaret cutting across 
the dark street, and heard the murmur of voices 
from within, but paid no attention. He walked 
straight to the little house at the end of the street 
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and climbed through the still rooms straight to 
the bed beneath the roof. He did not light his 
candle, but got quickly out of his clothes and threw 
himself into bed. He kept thinking of what Remy 
had said that morning. 

" Sooner or later you will have to step aside 
and let a better man get what you want." 

It did not make him any happier, however, to 
have the weak comfort that he had been pushed 
aside by one so far his superior. This thought 
worked rather the other way, and set in motion 
those uneasy, unformed longings which were for- 
ever lying close to the surface. 

He sat bolt upright in bed, his face set. 

" I might have been like that," he said angrily. 
** I might have seen everything, been everywhere, 
done great things! One can't see very far from 
the streets of Ardun 1 " 

He stared out the tiny window under the peak 
of the roof, and clenched his hands together. 

" If I had run away when I was a child," he 
lamented, "who knows? I would have gone to 
Paris. I might have been a painter, a musician — 
anything 1 I need not have looked here for a wife ; 
I could have had Marie or any other woman that 
pleased me. And now I shall go on here with 
Gabriel, working like a dog, and watch them go 
gaily off to Paris 1 " 

There was a slight noise outside the window. 
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The noise increased — a rattling, and a sound as 
of feet shifted uneasily. An instant later, the door 
of the house was thrown open violently, and the 
voices of Gabriel and Lucette rose from below. 
Gabriel had manifestly stayed too long with the 
glasses at the cabaret, and he was engaged now 
in endeavoring to prove to his angry wife that he 
was sober as any owl. Pierre, disgusted, turned 
his face to the wall. 

" One day," he muttered, " I will like enough 
be doing that in this very house ! " 

And the dreary succession of such thoughts 
wheeled through his tired brain as he lay sleepless, 
waiting for the morning. 



CHAPTER IV 
ANDRE DRAWS A PARALLEL 

TT took no great length of time for the small 
^ wheels of life to fit into each other and com- 
mence their steady grinding. Because Pierre 
chanced to be the single returning conscript he 
served as the talk of the village for a day. Be- 
cause another man had won his sweetheart while 
he was away, the day lengthened into several, and 
Pierre became the focal-point of mixed glances. 

The older women pitied him ; the younger ones 
looked at him hopefully (for was he not better- 
looking than most of his fellows, and was his farm 
not the richest near the village?), while the men, 
who were far from sensitiveness, and as far from 
understanding it in others, openly chaffed him, and 
added to their chaff advice which was no easier 
to bear. 

Life did not stand still because Pierre was 
unhappy. The village moved on as it had moved 
always; the long day's work, the short evening's 
revel, the long night's sleep. Pierre worked hard 
on the farm, and played clerk in Flamard's office 
where no clerk was needed. Gabriel, who could 
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not understand why a man should not be happy 
in the possession of a house and land of his own, 
threw up his hands in despair. Flamard, who had 
no more mercy for the youth's feelings than he had 
shown for those of his father, called him a fool 
in no uncertain terms. 

" For what," he demanded with his usual pinch 
of snuff, " are you coming to me? Look at mel 
I am a fine figure of a man — ^yes ? " 

The notary looked down with a smile at his lean 
frame and rusty clothes. 

" Once I was young and as much a man as you. 
I would be a notary — and here you have me I You 
would be like me, then? " 

" Yes," ans^yered Pierre, " a notary like you." 

Flamard grunted. " You will be a poor one," 
he promised. 

" There aren't many in the village," answered 
Pierre. 

" And I'm old and not good for much longer, 
you would say, eh?" demanded Flamard, looking 
up from under his ragged brows. He thought for 
a minute, tapping the table with a pen, then he 
chuckled. 

**Well, that's right. I'm not good for much 
more. It takes a simpleton to turn notary in a bit 
of a place like this. I might have hunted long 
for one to fill my place. Now — ^behold him I 
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Very well, I will make of you as poor a notary 
as I am myself 1 " 

" I shall not always stay in Ardun," Pierre told 
him. But Flamard was squinting at the sun to 
make himself sneeze and did not answer. 

This thought lay ever at the back of Pierre's 
mind; to get away from Ardun to some of the 
bigger things of which Farges had spoken. In 
the meantime, being unhappy and without com- 
forters, he went in the evening to Andre's wine- 
shop, not to drink, but lugging with him those fat 
volumes which had whiled away so many hours 
of his childhood. Through the smoke of their 
pipes they studied the campaigns of Napoleon and 
the great Frederick, and to Andre, Pierre poured 
out as much of those vague longings as he could 
put into speech. And Andre, who understood not 
at all, but sympathized much, nodded gravely and 
said that everything would be very much the same 
in a hundred years. 

Pierre saw very little of Marie. Now and then 
when he was working in the fields he would see 
her going along the street, or see the two splashes 
of white which her dress and the painter's big 
umbrella made against a distant patch of woods. 
He could not bring himself to go to Dugal's. He 
did not pretend even to himself that he did not 
care. He could not endure the sight of her with 
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Farges, and he intentionally avoided the man in 
the gray clothes. 

It was Farges himself who changed things. To 
Pierre's surprise, the painter sought him out. He 
would come sometimes into the fields where Pierre 
and Gabriel were at work. Immediately Gabriel, 
whose mind moved along very fixed lines, would 
turn surly, and find something to do in another 
part of the field. Farges would stand about or 
sit on the ground and talk, while Pierre listened 
with all his ears, and Gabriel in his far comer 
gave vent to interminable " sacresJ' 

" Here," he would say to his wife afterwards, 
" is this pig of a painter who has stolen Marie 
away from him. He comes into the field with 
his fine clothes and his great air, and what does 
our Pierre do? Fell him with the scythe? Not 
at all. He stands and listens with his mouth wide 
open as a pitcher, and can't hear enough. Some- 
times I think Pierre is crazy — ^nothing less ! " 

Farges, indeed, had become a part of the com- 
munity in a surprisingly short time. His easel had 
ceased to be the center of a curious group wherever 
he set it up, and it was no longer a source of won- 
der that a man should sit for hours before nothing 
more wonderful than the stone mill down the road 
toward Metz, which had stood there for Heaven 
only knew how many years, and was not in the 
least to be admired. 
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At first there had been vague suspicions, because 
painters had never visited Ardun before, and two 
gendarmes with big mustaches and shiny black hats 
had watched Farges (without his knowing it, as 
they supposed) all one long day, and seen him 
do nothing more sinister than paint a very poor 
picture, showing a row of bitingly green poplars 
with a peasant in an impossibly blue blouse working 
in the fields beyond them. 

During most of the day Farges was at his work. 
At night, the poor opportunities for entertainment 
which Ardun offered seemed sufficient for him. 
Ordinarily he sat smoking with Colonel Dugal. 
Sometimes he and Marie strolled together — though 
he did not play the lover very ardently. A few 
times he had come to Andre's, and there his unfail- 
ing tact had stood him in good stead. Where he 
might have stiffened the reserve of the villagers 
into latent hostility, he had broken it down gradu- 
ally and cemented their friendship by entering into 
a good-natured drinking bout with no less famous 
a tipster than Remy the carter — a contest which 
had ended by Farges supporting the maudlin and 
thoroughly helpless carter to his house, to the 
intense admiration of the onlookers. 

This same ease of speech and manner which 
enabled him to make so easily for himself an 
unmarked place in the life of the village was not 
without its effect on Pierre. It was inevitable 
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that Farges should discover (though Marie might 
be silent and her father dense) in just what re- 
lation Pierre had stood to the Colonel's household 
before his own coming, and it pleased the painter 
to single Pierre out for his companionship. 

It began with his learning of the long sessions 
over the thick books in the room over Andre's 
cabaret, and Farges often made a third at these 
sittings. He knew much more of history than 
the two enthusiasts, and because of this enthusiasm 
they did not notice that he knew much that would 
not come in the way of a casual painter. It did 
not even strike them as strange that he knew more 
of the campaigns in which France had been beaten 
than of those in which her generals had triumphed. 
He shocked them one night by insisting that 
Blucher had outgeneraled no less than the great 
Napoleon himself 1 

The painter alone of all people was able to stir 
Pierre's half-formed longings into hard-won halt- 
ing speech. Not only the details of his army life, 
but the days back beyond, the cobbler's shop and 
all, Pierre told for the first time, and Farges lis- 
tened with seeming interest, and gave such advice 
as pleased him. 

" Paris," he said finally, after Pierre, sprawled 
out on the ground beside the painter's easel, had 
been trying to put into words some part of the 
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things he longed to do, " Paris is what you need. 
I wonder you are not there already." 

" But," objected Pierre, " what is there for me 
there? I know nothing; I can neither paint like 
monsieur, nor write, nor have I music. I'm not 
clever at business, and besides, I have no money. 
Pm only learning to be a poor notary." 

Farges squeezed a dab of paint onto his palette 
and looked down into the wide blue eyes of the 
young man at his side. 

** Poohl " he said. ** Money! Paris is not for 
such things. It's better to go there very poor or 
very rich. It does not do to have a little. If 
you're penniless, what then? You're no worse 
off there, and there is more chance of finding a 
stray penny. And there are so many things to be 
done." 

He launched into a highly colored description 
of the opportunities which lay before a young man 
seeking Paris and his fortune in the same journey, 
and Pierre listened with his heart pounding. 

"You must go," Farges concluded. "There 
are no two ways about it." 

Pierre considered the matter with hanging head. 

" The farm," he began. " It was my father's. 
It's all I have." 

Farges snorted. 

" A lump of earth ! " he answered, " that will 
harden your hands and bend your shoulders. 
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Leave it to Gabriel; he was made for it. It will 
make him happy; it would make you miserable." 

Pierre's discontent increased. The farm and 
the notary's office became intolerable. The whole 
life of the village weighed on him heavily. He 
wanted to get away, and yet his whole life had 
fitted him for anything rather than sudden breaks 
from accustomed ways. The painter's tales of 
strange lands and strange people made him restless. 
He spent days in fruitless planning of impossible 
things. 

Then abruptly he made up his mind. 

"Andre," he announced one morning as he 
lounged past the cabaret, " I am going back into 
the army." 

Andre, who stood in the doorway polishing a 
glass with the comer of a napkin, went on with 
his work, and only arched his eyebrows until the 
skin of his bald head creased into a dozen wrinkles. 

" So? " he said. He stood with the glass hang- 
ing dangerously above the worn step, and consid- 
ered the matter. Then, after an instant, he took 
up his polishing again, holding up the glass from 
time to time as he spoke, and squinting through it 
at the sun. 

" You will go into the army, then," he said 
slowly, " and Gabriel will ruin your bit of land 
which was your father's. It will not take Gahriel 
long to do that; the grain will not grow for him." 
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" I shall sell it," interrupted Pierre. 

Andre contented himself with a slow nod, not 
checking his speech to allow for the interruption. 

" Here iij Ardun you will be remembered as one 
who ran away because another man had won his 
sweetheart — ran away from his own village where 
he was bom because a girl had smiled on some 
one else. It will not do for you to come back; 
our memories are long for such things. It would 
always be known that you had run away, and why. 
People would say, * Oh, yes, he was a great idiot, 
that Pierre I In a little time he would have had 
Flamard's office, he would have been notary, and, 
after a time, who knows ? — ^he might have come to 
be maire or even a judge. But no, he would run 
away and go into the army, which is foolish.' " 

The old man paused, looking at his companion 
from the corner of his eye, letting a moment pass 
for the words to sink home. Pierre was looking 
into the dusty road. Andre took up his speech 
and his eternal rubbing of the spotless glass to- 
gether. 

" You and I know the army. It is all very fine 
to read these books that we have read. Those 
days of the great Emperor and all are things to 
be remembered, but the barracks — ^bah I Is that a 
thing for which to trade a good roof? Will the 
canteen feed you as well as Lucette ? Will you be 
a general in a minute just by going back? " 
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Pierre raised his head. 

" In a very short time I should be a corporal," 
he replied. " And I will work, I will learn, I will 
show them that I am one who understands such 
things. Only the other day Corporal Gounard 
was telling me of Bazaine, who commanded in 
Mexico, and who will be a marshal, perhaps, in 
the next war. He was a private soldier not so 
many years ago." 

Andre sniffed. 

** Ratkau the baker," he said, " has pigs. Very 
often there are small pigs by the dozen, running 
about the street and all over the place. Always 
they are black. Once, maybe ten years ago, there 
was a white one which charmed the eye of madame 
and made her desire more white ones, but there 
has never been another I " 

Pierre squirmed and scuffed his toes in the dust. 
The parallel of Bazaine and the white pig was 
not lost upon him, but it did not have the desired 
effect. 

" Nevertheless," he insisted, " I shall go." 

" In Paris," Andre went on, " one sees many 
old soldiers. They are not pleasant to see in spite 
of the medals on their coats. They have no teeth 
and their stomachs are bad. One does not live 
on poor food all one's life without paying for it. 
Also, they have no friends. They sit about in 
front of the little cafes if they have enough to buy 
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wine, and are lonely together. If they have not 
enough money, they beg. They die and nobody 
cares, not even the army. Like enough they are 
buried among the paupers." 

Pierre had only the same words. 

" I shall go," he repeated. 

** That painter," said Andre, turning away, " has 
done worse things than turn Marie's head." 

" He has nothing to do with it," Pierre re- 
torted hotly; which was all the assurance Andre 
needed. 

"And why does he stay in Ardun?" Andre 
went on. " He has painted everything that man 
might paint, not once but three times. Six long 
weeks he has been here, and you would think he 
is to stay forever. No one has ever painted Ardun 
before 1 " 

" Yesterday," explained Pierre, " he told me 
that he should leave now in a few days." 

Andre's eyebrows shot up into two peaks under 
his wrinkled forehead. 

** I shall be glad," admitted Andre, " when he 
is gone. He is all very well, but he is not of us." 

And he went back into the dark depths of the 
little cabaret, there being nothing more on his 
mind worth the saying. 

It so fell out that Mother Marcel, whose ears 
were as sharp as her tongue, had passed on the 
other side of the street while Pierre was telling 
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Gabriel of his new-formed intentions, so that be- 
fore the evening meal was done, every one in 
Ardun knew that Pierre Lafitte, with the pallor 
of the barracks still whitening his cheeks, was all 
for going back into that hated army for all time. 
And because the village knew that Pierre and 
Marie no longer walked in the moonlight along 
the road, and knew nothing of those restless feel- 
ings which had deepened Pierre's soberness, Ardun 
looked upon the young man as one who had fallen 
a great way below those expectations which a 
village may be expected to have regarding its 
children. 



CHAPTER V 
THE EDGE OF THE CLOUD 

TT was a good many miles from the village of 
Ardun to the Prussian frontier. The word 
Prussia did not convey to the villagers impres- 
sions quite as vague as it would have aroused in 
the mind of a Breton, neither did it touch any- 
thing which lay close to their daily lives. Some of 
them, like Colonel Dugal and Ratkau the baker, 
were of mixed blood or straight Teutonic stock, 
and knew what that great land across the Rhine 
was like. 

Ratkau, after enough wine, was wont to talk 
of The Fatherland at rather tedious length, and 
the Colonel had not forgotten everything. He 
had been known to talk to his officers in no un- 
certain way of the virtues of those blue-clad le- 
gions to the east, if the drill had not gone to suit 
him or the annual batch of conscripts fell below 
the average. 

Yet, while Ardun lay close to what had been 
debatable land between two great races for cen- 
turies, it had no concern with its great neighbor. 

If any villager had so far departed from cus- 
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torn one of those July days, as to learn in some 
way of the candidacy of a German prince to the 
throne of Spain, the knowledge was not held worth 
retailing, and he forgot what he had heard within 
the instant. Nor did he dream of the furor 
within certain circles far beyond his ken which 
this very simple announcement created, while the 
people of Ardun and a thousand other places 
went about their ordinary affairs. Telegraph 
wires grew hot with messages, but their humming 
was not audible at Ardun; the villagers knew 
nothing of that interview at the little watering- 
place between the white-haired monarch and Na- 
poleon's emissary. 

It was Colonel Dugal who brought the first 
news in a paper from Bre. It was the Colonel's 
custom to gallop over in uniform about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, if the weather was fair, 
and this morning he came with his horse at a 
walk — ^which was suspicious in itself. Andre saw 
him from the door of his cabaret, and wondered. 
Pierre and Gabriel, working together in the fields, 
paused at the unwonted slow stepping of the 
Colonel's horse and looked at the cavalryman curi- 
ously as they wiped their streaming faces. They 
marked, too, that the Colonel had forgotten to 
exchange his steel helmet for the comfortable cap 
of his undress uniform. 
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" Something is worrying M. le Colonel," de- 
cided Gabriel. 

Colonel Dugal took his pipe and went out un- 
der the cherry tree, adjusted his spectacles, and 
read the paper slowly and thoughtfully. He did 
not like the sound of what he read. Good sub- 
ject of his adopted country that he was, he still 
remembered the days of his youth, and it pleased 
him little to think of having to lead his black- 
plumed horsemen against the men of his own 
blood. He shook his head soberly when he fin- 
ished reading. 

He did not need to consult his maps to find 
where Ardun lay in relation to the paths of in- 
vading armies, whether they were dark columns 
sweeping out from behind the masses of the 
Black Forest, or dapper little men swinging at 
their loose free step along the broad highways of 
France toward the Rhine. Whichever direction 
the tide of war might take, Ardun lay in its path, 
and the Colonel's frown deepened, for the vines 
of many vineyards dotting the nearby slopes of 
hills were already heavy with grapes destined for 
the Colonel's pickers. 

He laid aside the paper and smoked steadily. 

" At any rate," he muttered at last, " I shall 
make things move. Marie shall be Madame 
Farges and safe in Paris before it comes 1 " 

He wanted to talk to Farges at once, and went 
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through the house calling his name, but the painter 
was nowhere to be found. Still, his easel and box 
of colors were thrown carelessly on a table in the 
wide hallway. 

Farges, in fact, was several miles from Ardun, 
squatted on the ground at the very edge of a patch 
of woods that overlooked the Metz- Verdun road. 
There was a suspicious bulge to one of his coat 
pockets which did not look as though it was caused 
by any artistes materials or sketching tools. Spread 
out on his knees was a small note-book, its pages 
ruled with black ink into tiny squares. 

Already he seemed to have done no small 
amount of work on the open page, for along some 
of the squares there ran red lines, and across the 
page cut a thicker line of black. In places the 
page was ruled off in tiny diagonal lines, parallel 
and very close together; in other places there were 
clusters of little green dots. 

He was engaged now in making other green 
dots. Beside him on the ground lay a pair of 
field-glasses, and from time to time he carefully 
scrutinized as much of the landscape as he could 
see, even walking a few steps so that he could look 
out from the shelter of the trees in other direc- 
tions. When he did this, he took good care to 
keep well back among the trees before he walked 
to either side. The snapping of a twig or any 
other slight sound in the woods made him stiffen 
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his body and grip the edges of the note-book be- 
fore he looked around. 

He worked very rapidly, sketching in the de- 
tails of his map with the combined skill and ra- 
pidity of an experienced topographer, and the 
finished work looked as though it had been printed. 
He finished the patch of timber whose position 
he had been sketching, and put a little " x " with 
a circle around it in the comer of the map. Then 
he put away his pencil with a long sigh, put the 
open book face down across his knees, and lighted 
his pipe. 

"Done!" he ejaculated; "done, every square 
foot of it!" 

He picked up the book, and skimmed its pages 
with the air of one pleased with the work he had 
done. 

" It reads like print," he said. " It hardly 
needs a key ! " 

He became so engrossed that he did not notice 
the approach of a figure, which left the distant 
road and came toward him across the fields. The 
ground was soft from recent rain, and the man 
crossing the field made no sound as he came. He 
was within a dozen yards of the painter before 
he saw him and came to an abrupt halt. The 
man on the ground did not look up until that 
peculiar sensation which tells one that he is being 
observed warned him. Before he raised his eyes» 
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he closed the book and his hand went to the pocket 
of his coat. Then he looked up into Pierre's 
face. 

"Good Lord, man,'* exdaimed Farges, "are 
you a ghost ? Why didn't you call out ? " 

" The ground is soft," said Pierre. " I didn't 
see you until you looked up." 

Farges gave him a hard, direct look, which 
Pierre returned steadily. The painter put the 
book into an inside pocket with an air of care- 
lessness which was the merest trifle exaggerated. 
As he did so, he eyed the other furtively. 

" You are not painting? " Pierre inquired. 

Again Farges gave him a searching, level look. 
Pierre, he remembered, had been in the army and 
was fond of the life. Then he laughed shortly. 

" No," he admitted, " I'm not. Between you 
and me, Pm afraid Pm not much of a painter. I 
have to come out this way and do the most tre- 
mendous amount of sketching before I dare try 
the colors. This " — and he tapped the book with- 
out offering to take it out of his pocket — " is full 
of sketches, so mathematically correct that they 
would shock any really good painter past 
belief." 

He picked the field-glasses from the ground, 
closed them, and put them in their case. Pierre 
looked at them, but asked no questions, and Farges 
did not explain. Instead, he plunged at once into 
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one of his floods of speech, forcing the talk (which 
consisted largely of his own speech and an occa- 
sional monosyllable from his companion) now this 
way, now that, in any direction save the making 
of peculiar sketches in little books which were 
placed very carefully in one's inside pocket. 
Pierre, it seemed, had been walking about to cool 
himself after his first heated argument with Ga- 
briel — a violent bit of oratory on the latter's part, 
occasioned by Pierre's announcement of his re- 
cently formed intentions. Farges heard him out 
with every indication of lively interest. 

" You're very wise," he said, when Pierre had 
done. " I don't know that I should have said the 
army, but that is beside the point. You do well 
to go." 

They walked a little distance in silence, Pierre 
envying the easy swing of the other's gait. Sud- 
denly Farges gave a little, nervous laugh as he 
said : 

"I'm going to ask you to say nothing of that 
sketch-book incident." 

Pierre looked his astonishment, and the painter 
went on easily : 

** You see, Pierre, the good painters don't have 
recourse to such resources, and I'm vain as the best 
of them. You've caught me at my tricks, but I 
don't want you to be telling it." 

He paused long enough for a sharply Inquir- 
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ing glance; Pierre seemed to be accepting the ex« 
planation in all good faith. 

" It's only a few days now that I have to spend 
in Ardun. When Fm gone and the village has 
forgotten about me, then tell your story. It will 
be just as good, even though I'm not there to be 
laughed at." 

** Very well," Pierre agreed readily, " I'll say 
nothing." 

Farges walked along with his head bent 
slightly, as though debating the advisability of 
saying something. When he spoke, he raised his 
head with a jerk, as though he had reached a de- 
cision suddenly: 

** You know, Pierre," he said, " you're a sensi- 
ble fellow. You could have made me no end of 
trouble — ^and you haven't. But I think I've done 
you scHne good in return. If I hadn't chanced 
this way and — done what I've done — ^you'd have 
married Marie in a jiffy, and for the rest of your 
days you'd have stayed right here and been noth- 
ing. Now you're going away, not bitterly broken- 
hearted, but because it's the thing for a sensible 
man to do, and you've found it out. I won't be 
looking for your name high up — ^but you'll suc- 
ceed, because you're born to it. And, if it hadn't 
been for me, you'd have made a poor farmer or 
a worse lawyer, while as it is, I think you'll make 
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a good soldier. Yes, my friend, I think we've 
done well by eadi other I " 

Pierre had no words for answer. Undoubtedly 
all this was true. He tried to believe that he liked 
the sound of it in his own ears; that it was the 
thing he would have told himself if he had been 
able to put his words together as rapidly and ef- 
fectively. The sturdy stiff-necked peasant stock 
in him made him instinctively resentful of this 
easy ruling off of his fate by another. He con- 
tented himself with a shrug. He did not speak 
until they had gone a hundred yards down the 
road, opposite an old pigeon-tower that had been 
allowed to stand as a reminder of feudal days, 
that had gone before the pigeons left it to the 
crows. 

"When I left the village this morning,** he 
announced casually, "there was talk of a paper 
which M. le Colonel had brought from Bre." 

"Yes?" answered Farges, with mild interest. 

" This paper," continued Pierre, " contained a 
good deal which I did not understand, of a Ger- 
man prince who would be king of Spain. Also 
it said that France and Prussia would go 
to war. I do not understand why that should 
be." 

Farges stopped stock-still in the center of the 
road. 

" Already? " he cried incredulously. 
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Pierre saw nothing significant in the question. 
He reverted at once to his own queries. 

" Why should we go to war with Prussia be- 
cause of this prince?" he persisted. 

Farges walked rapidly along with his head up, 
a deep line between his eyes. He did not even 
appear to have heard Pierre, who repeated his 
question without getting an answer. 

" How soon does Remy pass this way ? " 
Farges demanded sharply. 

Pierre considered. 

" This is Monday," he said. " It will be Thurs- 
day.'* Then, after a moment, he added inquir- 
ingly, " You think there will really be a war, 
then?" 

Farges made an abrupt gesture. 

" There may be," he admitted. " And, if there 
is, Ardun will be no place for a man who should 
be in — Paris. The whole province will be 
choked with troops, the trains jammed. I must 
hurry." 

During the rest of the hot walk back to the 
village he maintained an unusual silence, paying 
little heed to his companion's occasional remarks. 
Only once did he rouse himself, and then only for 
an instant. 

" Those Prussians," Pierre was saying, "will 
do well to tie up this prince, if France does not 
want him king of Spain. They will not want to 
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have us marching in one fine day, chasing their 
wooden soldiers ahead of us ! " 

Farges looked up with a spark in the comer 
of his eye. 

" YouVe been reading too many old books," he 
said sneeringly as he turned in at the Colonel's 
door. 

The mind of a French peasant is a peculiarly 
constructed organ. It is slow to absorb the hard, 
logical facts of every day, and quick to seize upon 
and distort rumors of the wildest sort. There 
was little enough of the former and plenty of 
the latter flying the length and breadth of the sin- 
gle street of Ardun during the next forty-eight 
hours. 

Had it been some danger which threatened a 
remote part of the nation, Ardun would not have 
thought of it — ^probably would not have known of 
it. But men did not need to be students of mili* 
tary history to know what war would mean to 
them. They did not know that the district in 
which they lived, with its excellent roads, fertile 
soil, and clustering villages, was an ideal country 
through which to lead an invading host. But 
they did know that they were close to the heart 
of events, and that war spelled hardship for 
the peasant, whatever it might mean for his 
betters. 

Given so much for a basis, the simple folk of 
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the village conjured the most amazing tales out 
of their brains. Andre himself forgot his crude 
philosophy and his usual phlegm in the riot of 
excitement. The Colonel, who might have poured 
some oil on the waters of fear and uncertainty, 
had gone posting back to Bre, pausing only long 
enough after reading his paper to shout a few 
ill-chosen words in at the open door of Ratkau's 
shop as he galloped past, letting such matters as 
his daughter and his vineyards wait, while he has- 
tened to his regiment. The manner of his going 
had been the last thing needed to inflame the 
minds of the villagers with every possible terror, 
for he'had sent his horse pounding along the high- 
way as though the uhlans were already at his 
heels. 

Before night came there had been a hundred dif- 
ferent tales noised about— each backed by the un- 
deniable word of some man who never made 
mistakes. Now it was that a great army was al- 
ready massed at Metz, only waiting to be led 
into Prussia; again that Remy himself had seen 
that very morning a troop of horsemen in strange 
uniforms on the road east of Ardun. The carter 
vowed that he had been hailed, and had made his 
short-winded horse fly to escape the strange troop- 
ers. Ratkau the baker had it that there was to 
be no call to arms. He had his information, he 
declaimed loudly, straight from the cousin of a 
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gendarmei who was assuredly in a position to 
know. 

" Ten thousand Turcos," he announced, " are 
on their way from Africa at this moment. In a 
week they will be in Prussia and the war will be 
over. Louis Napoleon's son is to reign in Berlin 
afterward, and there will be no more frontier." 

Some of the group in front of the shop (from 
which the baker, floured to the elbows, was mak- 
ing his address hard upon the Colonel's noisy de- 
parture) would know more of the Turcos, and 
the fat man explained. 

" Every man of them," he said, " is nearly 
seven feet tall. They do nothing but fight, and 
it takes at least three bullets in a vital place to 
kill one. They wear no shoes, and their feet are 
as hard as leather. They can march anywhere, 
and with the most astonishing speed. Also, they 
are like the camels of their own desert; they eat 
very little, and drink only once in a long time. 
How can the Prussians — and should I not know, 
I who have seen them — ^how can they stand 
against these tigers?" 

Pierre, after leaving the preoccupied and ex- 
cited painter, went to his own house, where he 
found Gabriel seated at the table, his head be- 
tween his hands, while Lucette stood near the tiny 
cradle that held the baby, weeping heavily. 
Blouin was stung into speech by the sight of 
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Pierre, who stood, in the honest fellow's sight, 
for the thing he could not reach. He looked up 
as the younger man entered, and broke at once 
into violent speech. 

" Now, warrior,*' he blazed out, " I hope 
you're happy I You've moped about all these 
days to be putting your knapsack on again, and 
you have your chance, but that's not enough; oh, 
no, you'd have us all go do it with you I A fine 
thing, this. Any day now you and I will go 
trooping back to that cursed regiment. It's all 
very well for you — ^but who's going to thresh? 
Who'U attend to the fall plowing, to the orchard ? 
Can Lucette turn horse and man at one time? " 

Pierre said nothing, and Gabriel, after glower- 
ing an instant at the floor, went on with his 
tirade : 

" What business has any one with a war when 
the crops are to be cared for, I'd like to know? 
It's better, I suppose, to get into a pair of those 
infernal red trousers and carry a gun about the 
country than it is to tend to one's land 1 Oh, yes 1 
Lucette has told me that, after a time, there is to 
be another little one. It will be fine for me to be 
sleeping in a tent a thousand miles away then, of 
course? And if some fool of a Prussian shoots 
me, what then? Where are Lucette and the lit- 
tle ones, eh? And where's your farm that I've 
been tilling for you all these three years, Pierre ? " 
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"There may be no war," answered Pierre. 
"Who knows?" 

Gabriel set this idea aside with a large ges- 
ture and went on with his complaints. Finally 
Pierre broke in upon him. 

" Listen I " he commanded. " You know noth- 
ing about this. You're a Frenchman, aren't you ? " 

Gabriel, his lips open for immediate denial of 
anything that the other might say, stared in as- 
tonishment. 

" Well, yes, of course," he admitted uncer- 
tainly. " My father and mother were both 
French. Why shouldn't I be? I'm a good son to 
them, I hope." 

Haltingly, with much tripping over his own 
thoughts, Pierre tried to explain that it was to 
avenge an insult to this great thing which was the 
nation that he and Gabriel might have to shoul- 
der their guns again. Gabriel listened with a 
blank expression, and shook his head when Pierre 
made an end. 

"You've been talking too much with that 
painter," he decided. " He has put into your 
mouth a lot of his fine words which mean nothing 
to such as you and I. I know nothing of nations 
and insults. I only know that I've finished my 
conscription, which is all that should be asked of 
a man. And now here comes a war to make a 
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soldier of me — and a poor man or a corpse Into 
the bargain. 

"I've not asked that there should be a war. 
What do I care what happens in Prussia or who 
is king of Spain ? — ^you've been saying something of 
a king in Spain, which is altogether beyond me. 
Let them do what they will; I don't care. But, 
no, it's not enough that they should have a war. 
But I, Gabriel Blouin, must go and help them have 
it. I say there's no fairness about it. Who makes 
this war, Pierre?" 

The young man struggled with this unexpected 
question, which put him face to face with a view 
of the matter he had not considered. 

"The Emperor," he decided, at length. 

"All alone?" Gabriel persisted incredulously. 

" Of course," sniffed Pierre, at the end of his 
patience. " He decides such things, and all 
Frenchmen must obey him." 

"And is all this because Fm a Frenchman?" 
demanded Gabriel. 

Pierre nodded, made poor shift to explain 
farther, and fell into hopeless wordlessness. 

" Well," said Gabriel, with firmness, " if that 
is so, I wish my father and mother had been any- 
thing but French— even Protestants 1 " 



CHAPTER VI 
BESIDE THE PIGEON-TOWER 

'fX7HILE the majority of the villagers shared 
^^ Gabriel's view of the situation, or built for 
themselves others of a still more appalling char- 
acter, Pierre alone went about a-thrill with sensa- 
tions which made a different being of him. As a 
boy, hurrying in the wake of the smoking engines 
at an alarm of fire, fears lest the blaze be smoth- 
ered before his legs can get him there, so Pierre 
feared that every minute of the day might bring 
news that all the flying rumors were false, and 
that there was to be no change in the life which 
went slowly on about him. 

There was no thought of work that day in his 
mind. Gabriel had gone off to the cabaret to 
forget his troubles in more wine than was good 
for him, so Pierre, a couple of books under his 
arm, wandered off into the country. 

All the long afternoon he lay in the shadow of 
the old pigeon-tower, with Ardun just showing at 
the edge of the flat landscape. In the other di- 
rection the low ridge hid the town of Bre, where, 
like enough, the Colonel was already getting his 
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men in shape for the order which might come at 
any moment. In the back of the book Pierre was 
reading was a map of the theater of war on which 
Napoleon had played, and the young enthusiast 
amused himself by mapping out what he thought 
might be the course over which the descendant of 
the ** Little Corporal " would lead his troops. 

The study of worn maps and the reading of fine 
print, on a lazy afternoon when the sun is bright 
and the air heavy, were not without their effect. 
After a time Pierre gave up his reading for his 
pipe and his visions, then later the pipe was for- 
gotten, and he lay sprawled out on his back. The 
sun wheeled round so that the tower cast a square 
of grateful shadow on the ground where he lay, 
and his eyes closed. He did not hear the clatter 
and rattle of a troop of chasseurs a cheval, who 
pounded past in a billowing cloud of dust, or he 
would have followed them into the village and 
beyond as far as he could see them. Instead, his 
drowse deepened into a heavy slumber, which even 
the harsh cawing of a pair of crows, who came 
at sunset and perched on the tower, failed to 
disturb. 

When he opened his eyes it was perfectly dark, 
and the air had turned hot and heavy. There was 
a broad flickering of lightning from behind a bank 
of heavy clouds which showed dully in the west. 
He stretched out his hand and touched the cool 
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stone of the tower. Gradually the reality sepa- 
rated itself from the troubled dreams through 
which he had passed — ^wherein he had marched 
over endless roads and taken part in tremendous 
conflicts with the seven-foot Turcos of Ratkau's 
describing, each of whom was humped like a camel 
that he might go long without food and water. 
And ever in the back of these battles and marches 
Gabriel followed him at a distance, waving his 
hands and calling out that he was not a French- 
man and so did not have to fight. 

He felt no desire to move. It was as well to 
lie in the cool grass as to go back to Gabriel's 
growling and the weeping of Lucette, or enter into 
the feverish hysterical excitement which held the 
village in its grip, and was probably now keeping 
Andre's doorway lighted long after its wonted 
hour. Pierre had never been one to roam about 
the country after nightfall, sharing, as he did, no 
small part of that fear of darkness and its super- 
stitious terrors so common to the peasantry. He 
felt now a touch of uneasiness, the faintest sus- 
picion of fear, just enough to be altogether pleas- 
urable, like the remembrance of a grotesque 
dream. He called to mind old tales to which he 
had listened round-eyed in his youth: of a countess,, 
dead these nlany centuries, who, with her dog, was 
said to haunt the old pigeon-tower on certain 
nights of the year. 
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There was a creepy delight in lying still on his 
back and straining to catch every sound of the 
night, trying to find among them something which 
his imagination might turn into the ghostly swish 
of the countess' skirts, or the pad-pad of her mas- 
tiff's feet. One by one his ear picked out the 
different sounds. A dog somewhere baying mo- 
notonously; the rumble of a train on the distant 
railroad, blended with the mutter of a gathering 
storm. He turned onto his side, that he might 
hear better. Through the steady shrilling of tire- 
less insects, he heard the plash and murmur of a 
tiny stream which curved around the tower several 
yards away, and ran under one of the massive lit- 
tle bridges which the Third Napoleon had built 
on the great highway. 

Then, through the medley of small, thin noises, 
his ear caught another sound — faint, hardly dis- 
tinguishable. He could not at first be sure that 
it was a distinct sound ; it seemed either the fancied 
echo of the train or the distant thunder. He 
heard it again, a faint dull monotone, not steady, 
but broken now and then and seeming to change 
pitch. As he fixed his attention on it, it became 
more distinct. 

The little thrills of fancied fear became very 
real. Some one, within a hundred yards of the 
spot where he lay, was talking steadily and in a 
low tone. For several minutes he listened iq- 
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tently, every sense strained, and at length man- 
aged to make the sound seem to come from a 
definite point — a little string of bushes which 
lined the creek behind him. People at Ardun did 
not as a rule go to such places to talk together, 
and it was neither the night nor the place for a 
pair of lovers to be wandering about. 

Very quietly Pierre took off his shoes, and flung 
them into the grass at his side. On his hands and 
knees he commenced to crawl cautiously in the 
direction from which the sounds came. He had 
no definite idea why he went. He was driven by 
curiosity, heightened by the air of the night and 
the place. It was an easy matter to conjure up 
visions of a pair of uncouth monsters, cut-throats, 
desperate smugglers — ^anything — ^plotting together 
in the darkness, and ready to plunge their knives 
into any chance eavesdropper. 

Pierre crawled through the grass noiselessly as 
a snake, fearful lest the loud hammering of the 
blood through his veins should make itself heard. 
The sounds grew louder, and resolved themselves 
into the tones of two distinct voices, one lower in 
pitch and gruffer than the other. There was a 
strange note of familiarity about the sharper 
voice, but Pierre could not quite place it. His 
fear of being discovered kept other thoughts out 
of his head, and his progress became slower as he 
drew nearer to the invisible speakers. Going on 
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his hands and knees seemed altogether too dan- 
gerous, and he flattened himself out, hitching 
along with elbows and legs like a deer-stalker 
nearing his quarry. 

Now a new sound reached his ears, too dose 
at hand to come from either of the men whose 
voices he had heard. He dropped his arms at 
his sides, and hugged the earth like a frightened 
rabbit. The blood throbbing through his head 
from the unaccustomed effort made a dull roaring 
in his ears, but through this he heard a faint rustle 
and the sound of deep, carefully suppressed 
breathing. Some one within a few yards of him 
was crawling through the grass as he was, striv- 
ing to make his progress noiseless. So faint were 
these sounds that Pierre could not determine on 
which side of him this third man lay. His fear 
of the two men by the bushes was blotted out in 
the terror of this shadow-like presence, and he 
lay motionless, cold with fear. He would have 
given anything to be back in the shelter of the 
tower, where he could reach the road and run back 
to the village as fast as his flying feet could go. 
But now he had gone too far to withdraw. If 
he rose to his feet and tried to escape, he might 
get away from the pair by the stream, but this 
dim terror in the grass at his side would grip 
himl He was afraid to go in either direction 
for fear their crawling paths might intersect. 
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While he lay trying to decide on his course of 
action, the sounds of the man in the grass ceased, 
and the tones of the voices grew louder — due, per- 
haps, to a slight shifting of the wind. Pierre 
could almost hear the words, but he could not 
catch the drift of what was being said. In the 
midst of his fear, he itched to go closer. He 
waited until the sounds which had so terrified him 
had ceased, and then began hitching forward 
again. The voices were silent for a moment, and 
he heard what might have been the fluttering pages 
of a book. Then the sharper voice began speak- 
ing, and Pierre stopped quickly, finding that he 
had crawled much closer than he had sup- 
posed. 

" Pierre Lafitte, he's called," Farges' voice 
said clearly. And then the painter went on speak- 
ing, rapidly and in German. 

Pierre was thunderstruck. His mind refused 
to devise any explanation for Farges' presence, 
and for a moment the fact that the painter was 
speaking German did not impress him. He tried 
to follow the words, but they were not in the 
patois of the frontier districts, which he under- 
stood slightly, and he caught only an occasional 
word. Presently the painter switched suddenly 
to French. 

"There's not one chance in a million of our 
being overheard," he said. " But, if any one 
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should hear anything, it's better that they hear 
French." 

The man with the gruff voice assented, and then 
added : 

" Then there's nothing to fear from this young 
fellow?" 

"Nothing," answered Farges. "He's differ- 
ent from the rest, but too simple to guess any- 
thing in a thousand years." 

Then, while hot and cold waves chased each 
other up and down Pierre's spine, the painter un- 
derwent a steady fire of questions from the gruff- 
voiced man, and the many weeks of sketching trips 
about the country were explained. He told of the 
roads, the bridges, the number of boats that might 
be secured on neighboring streams, the amount 
of forage stored in different farms and villages, 
the rapidity with which French or German troops 
might be concentrated on Ardun or Bre, or any 
one of the half-dozen neighboring hamlets. He 
knew the number of loaves a day which Ratkau 
could turn out from his ovens, and that there was 
one bridge on the Metz- Verdun road which would 
have to be strengthened before it would be safe 
for artillery. 

For a time Pierre did not so much as move a 
finger. He lay motionless, listening to the rapid 
speech of the painter. Farges was a Prussian, a 
spy — and he loved Marie I And Marie loved 
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him I Such a tumbling confusion of thoughts 
poured upon Pierre that he could not untangle 
them. He wanted to leap from where he lay 
and get his hands on the painter, but Farges, he 
knew, was stronger than he, and there was this 
man with the gruff voice, both of them probably 
armed. He would have to wait until they left, 
and then, perhaps, the Colonel and his dragoons 
might do what he could not. 

His unnatural position commenced to tell upon 
him, and a sudden cramp made him stretch out 
his arm. His groping fingers clutched the rough 
sleeve of a man's coat, and closed on a thick, 
muscular arm beneath. He had to clench his 
teeth to keep from uttering a womanish shriek of 
terror. The next instant a big hand gripped his 
shoulder, pressed it, relaxed, pressed again. Three 
times the pressure was repeated, and the hand 
stayed, resting heavily on his shoulder. Had the 
ghost of the fabled countess herself appeared sud- 
denly before him, and the shadowy mastiff placed 
its paw on his neck, Pierre could not have been 
more thoroughly congealed by pure animal terror. 
All thought of resistance or escape left him. He 
did not try to shake the heavy hand from his 
shoulder, but lay motionless, subconsciously lis- 
tening to the sound of the two voices. 

Gradually, as the excess of terror passed, his 
mind began to work more logically. The pressure 
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on his shoulder had been a signal. He could not 
doubt that. The man at his side desired silence 
as much as he. It could not be a third German, 
or there would have been a knife at the small of 
his back, or the muzzle of a pistol against his 
face. Perhaps this other man had some plan, was 
waiting for Farges to be left alone. 

For possibly ten minutes longer the two hidden 
figures continued their conversation. Finally one 
of them made a movement as though preparing 
to go. They laid their plans carefully. They 
would separate, Pierre heard them decide, Farges 
returning to Ardun, while the other pushed 
through the night toward the frontier. 

" I may even wait a day or two,'* added the 
painter. " Fm safer if I go slow." He gave a 
short laugh. " I shall feel easier knowing that 
you have that sketch-book. It was a troublesome 
burden to carry around. That young Lafitte 
gave me a start to-day. He may never be closer 
to death than he was when I looked up from my 
work and found him watching me. Fortunately 
they don't teach topography and map-making to 
their line-infantrymen." 

There followed the sound of movements, the 
dull striking of feet against the ground, a splash, 
and a muttered German oath as one of the men 
inadvertently stepped into the shallow creek. The 
hand on Pierre's shoulder tightened its grip until 
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it seemed that the fingers must be fairly cutting 
into his flesh. Pierre tingled from head to foot. 
He forgot utterly that the man he intended to 
follow through the darkness was the one who had 
roused his own senses as no other human being 
ever had, that he was Marie's lover, and that, if 
he should be caught, it meant a blank wall and a 
firing-squad for Farges. He forgot everything 
but that he had heard two enemies of his country 
at their plotting, and that it lay between his hands 
to check them. He rolled over and whispered 
hoarsely to the figure whose presence he felt rather 
than saw at his side : 

" I'll follow Farges ! You go after the other. 
He cannot get far, and I'll get word to the 
dragoons at Bre as soon as we've caught Farges ! '* 

Instead of replying, the other, without relaxing 
his grip on the young man's shoulder, slipped his 
other arm around him and caught him in a grip 
whidi bent Pierre's ribs and sent his breath out 
in a gasp. There was no unreal, ghostly terror 
about this. In an instant Pierre was fighting like 
a madman. In the one flash of thought for which 
he had time, before he was fighting to save his 
body from being crushed, he decided that there 
had been a third German after all, and that the 
man had played cautiously lest he raise an outcry. 

It did not require many seconds to convince 
Pierre that he was grappling with a man far more 
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powerful than himself. Writhe and struggle as 
he would, he could not make one particle of im- 
pression on the tremendous grip of the two arms 
that were round his waist and shoulders. He 
could feel the locked hands of his opponent press 
harder and harder against his back. Every in- 
stant he expected to feel the other reaching for 
a knife. He became more and more helpless in 
his opponent's vise-like hug. Writhing about like 
a small dog in the grip of a big one, he tried every 
boyish wrestling trick he had ever known, but, 
though he managed to lock both his legs about 
one of his opponent's, he could not move it. The 
struggle was telling on him. Already his breath 
was coming in labored gasps that seemed to tear 
at his lungs; his ribs and back ached from the un- 
yielding pressure, and his arms and legs were be- 
coming hot and shaky from their incessant strain- 
ing. Yet his adversary seemed strong as ever. 
Pierre could feel the hot breath against his face, 
and the point of an unshaved chin dug into his 
neck. The man seemed to be saving himself, for 
he made no effort to roll on top of Pierre or 
do more than hold him powerless. 

Knowing that a moment more of the terrible 
strain would completely exhaust him, Pierre re- 
laxed his own muscles, and lay inert in the other's 
grasp. In a moment's pause he heard distinctly 
the sound of Farges' swinging steps on the hard 
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earth of the road as the spy walked back toward 
the village. An instant he lay like one dead; 
then, summoning every ounce of his remaining 
strength, he pressed out with all his might with 
arms and shoulders, at the same time, by a quick 
jerk, managing to get his head under his antago- 
nist's chin. There followed a few seconds of 
actual torture. His foe gripped him harder, and 
Pierre was certain that his ribs must be splinter- 
ing; his arms and shoulders seemed crushed, and 
the other's chin boring through his skull. For 
all his frantic straining, the great neck of the 
powerful figure gave not one fraction of an inch. 
Close on the verge of insensibility, Pierre closed 
his eyes, and by sheer will-power kept up the 
struggle. He felt his strength oozing away; he 
knew that the limit of his resistance was now a 
matter of seconds — ^that it had been reached — 
when the awful hold of the great arms broke, the 
head went back with a snap, and the bulk of the 
man rolled over in the grass and lay motion- 
less. 

The two men lay on their backs side by side, 
the only sound being their hard, painful breath- 
ing. A peasant, singing and obviously drunk, 
passed along the road, but neither of the still fig- 
ures made an effort to rise. Pierre felt that at 
any moment his foe might fling himself upon him 
again, and knew that he would not be able to 
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resist. He must manage in some way to get back 
his strength and wind before the other did; then 
he would either leave him and run back to the 
village for help, or choke and beat him into help- 
lessness and hurry on to Bre to give the alarm, 
running the chance of losing Farges in case the 
latter changed his mind and tried to escape at 
once. 

Gradually his breathing became less of an ef- 
fort, the strength began to steal back into his arms 
and legs, and their trembling grew less. His ears 
straining to catch the faintest movement on the 
part of the still figure beside him, he waited until 
he felt that he had nearly recovered his strength; 
then, with a quick spring, hurled himself bodily 
onto his late antagonist. 

Instead of resisting, the other groaned and 
rolled over to protect himself. 

" God ! " he muttered. " I'm done ! '' 

The voice went through Pierre like a knife. He 
rolled off as though the figure had been a charged 
wire. 

" Do what you will," groaned the man on the 
ground. " I can do no more." 

" M. le Colonel ! " cried Pierre, getting to his 
feet. " It is I, Pierre. Have I hurt you? " 

The old dragoon lay still an instant, then an- 
swered with more of his usual manner: 

"Hurt? Bah I I'm not so young as I was 
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once. That's all. I'll be so stiff for three days 
that I can't sit a horse." 

Pierre waited for him to say more, but the 
older man did not speak, and he grew rest- 
less. 

" I'll help you," he suggested. " We may yet 
be in time to catdi both of them." 

"There'll be no catching," answered Colonel 
Dugal quickly. 

Pierre did not understand. 

"They can't have gone far," he protested, 
" and we know the roads as they don't. Besides, 
the — the Farges said that he wouldn't go 

to-night." 

" It isn't a question of time," the soldier an- 
swered, without moving. " They will not be 
caught." 

"But—- — " Pierre commenced blankly. 

Colonel Dugal sat up quickly, and the hand he 
put on Pierre's shoulder was not the same one 
which had gripped like a hand of steel a 
few minutes earlier. It trembled like an old 
man's. 

" Pierre," he said, " you and I have seen and 
heard. There was no one else. There need be 
no one else I " 

The younger man broke into frantic protests. 
Were they to let their country be betrayed under 
their very eyes? Could the Colonel have it said 
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of him that he, a soldier of France, had sheltered 
a spy and then let him escape? The dragoon 
heard him out in silence. 

" Yes," he said finally, in a tired voice, ** I'm a 
soldier of France. I'm also a father. I've shel- 
tered in my house one who is an enemy of France 
— and the lover of my daughter! I loved him, 
too. I would have been glad to call him my son. 
Have you ever seen an execution? " 

" No," answered Pierre. 

" I have. It was a trooper of my own regiment, 
many years ago when I was a lieutenant. He had 
struck an officer who had bullied him. It was I 
who commanded the firing-squad. Spies are shot 
after the same manner. It might fall to my lot 
to command the firing-squad a second time." 

He fell silent again, plucking at the grass with 
a shadowy arm. Pierre waited, sick in mind and 
body. 

" A week ago I guessed this," admitted Dugal, 
after a moment. " Had I not loved the man I 
should have guessed it sooner. I saw that he 
loved Marie — I saw nothing else. I was sure that 
she loved him. Well, I will not break her heart 
and ruin her life. It is not worth so much to 
shoot one spy, or two, or a hundred. What harm 
will his few maps and his scraps of knowledge do 
in the midst of so much? Nonel 

" I would have died rather than have caught 
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him. Once, before I heard you crawling through 
the grass, I decided to go to him and tell him to 
kill me and then make his escape — only I knew 
that he would not, because I was Marie's father. 
So I waited, and then I heard you. Why were 
you here? had you found out? " 

Pierre explained, and the Colonel sat with 
bowed head, one hand slowly rubbing his aching 
neck. 

** It might have been better," he muttered, " if 
I had killed you before my strength went. I 
thought to, then. I did not know who you were 
— ^but that would have made no difference. You 
would have known, alive; dead, the knowledge 
would have been with me alone. I can't ask you 
to keep silent. Men will say, if you tell what 
you know, that I have trafficked with the Prussians 
because of my blood, and that my vineyards might 
be spared. This is not true — but who would be- 
lieve me? I cannot help it. You must have a 
child, a child that you love, before you can under- 
stand all this. 

"Will you tell this night's work — Pierre?" 

The young man writhed miserably. 

" I — I can't say, M. le Colonel," he confessed. 

Another hard silence passed. The Colonel sat 
like a man carved of stone, his head hanging. 
Pierre moved uneasily, tried a dozen times to 
speak, and could not. Now and again he looked 
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at the gray bulk of the officer. He thought of 
the shame he must always feel if he kept silent, 
then he thought of Marie — and of Farges. There 
rose before his eyes the picture of the familiar 
figure standing blindfolded before the wall; the 
little knot of pale-faced, sick-hearted soldiers, the 
officer with his drawn cheeks and tightened lips. 
He even heard the ragged volley, and saw the 
gray-clad figure lurch and fall backward. Then 
he raised his eyes, and took in fully the pathetic 
droop of the grim man before him. 

This bent old man with heaving shoulders and 
head fallen on his breast was that martial figure 
which had been the terror of his childhood — 
whose great pipe and helmet he had feared with 
awe and trembling. This was Colonel Dugal — 
the warrior 1 Again he thought of Marie as she 
had looked on a thousand days of the past, and 
as she would look that day when the villagers 
came trooping back from seeing her lover shot as 
a spy! 

He got to his feet stumblingly, a tightness and 
dryness in his throat. The Colonel did not even 
raise his head. Pierre had to gulp once or twice 
before the words came. 

" I, too, love Marie," he said brokenly. " I've 
always loved her. I thought that she loved 
me — she did love me, too, until this Farges 
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came. In the morning, M. le Colonel, I shall 
be silent!" 

He turned away and walked quickly to the 
road, even forgetting to pick his shoes from the 
grass. Colonel Dugal neither spoke nor moved. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DRAGOONS OF BRfe 

TT is peculiar to the highest types of men and 
^ to the lowest of animals to suffer in silence. 
On the one hand, this stoicism results from finely 
trained powers of restraint ; on the other, from un- 
developed powers of expression. The mole, 
blindly dragging behind him a leg maimed by the 
trap, is calloused, comforted, and finally healed by 
his very inability to howl forth his agony. Be^ 
cause the high-strung, carefully trained man, suf- 
fering intensely, derives from his triumph of re- 
pression a species of unexpressed pride, the acute- 
ness of torture is to some extent lessened. 

Pierre was neither gentleman nor mole. Suf- 
fering deeply, yet driven by nature and the pres- 
sure of circumstances to do so in silence, he found 
no comfort in his wordlessness. He was as one 
upon whom an anesthetic acts but partially; who 
lies on the table feeling every cut of the knife, 
every gush of severed artery and twinge of nerve, 
yet who is powerless to flinch, to groan — even to 
set his teeth. He went about on the next day, 
struggling with his own feelings — a dozen times 
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on the point of denouncing Dugal, a dozen times 
choking back the words. He did not smile, but 
he had never been given to it. Men did not mark 
him. 

His feeling of guilt made him supersensitive. 
He felt that the village eyed him suspiciously, and 
that every man guessed the thing which he and 
Dugal alone knew — ^while, as a matter of fact, 
the good people of Ardun only knew that Mon- 
sieur Farges had left suddenly between the set- 
ting of two suns, called to Paris, it was said, by 
large affairs of his own. Pasquin the mayor voiced 
the general sentiment of the village. 

" It is a great pity," he said, '* that war should 
come and deprive us of this figure who was, I in- 
sist, an honor to Ardun 1 " 

Two such days passed, and on the third day 
the going of the painter was forgotten in the ab- 
sorbing fact that M. le Colonel would on this day 
lead his dragoons to Metz. It was another day 
of burning direct heat, lazy clouds that almost 
stood still beneath the steady sun, and drifting 
dust which eddied about the street in little puffs 
of hot wind. 

Early in the morning, however, there had come 
a snapping of the strain under which Pierre had 
lived for sixty hours, and a sudden murmur of 
suspicion and accusation which fitted poorly with 
Pasquin's stilted sentence of praise. While Pierre 
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and Gabriel had been making ready to leave the 
house and tramp into the fields, there had come 
a heavy banging at the door which had made Lu- 
cette start and run toward the cradle. Pierre 
changed color, while Gabriel, frowning on gen- 
eral principles, strode heavily to the door. 

A gendarme in a glazed kepi stood at the door. 
His companion, holding the horse of him who had 
knocked, sat in his saddle in the middle of the 
street, his short, heavy-barreled carbine slung 
across his pommel. 

" I seek Pierre Lafitte," announced the gen- 
darme. 

Pierre came forward, surprised to find that he 
was actually relieved at facing something definite 
which might be met openly. 

"Well?" he said. 

The gendarme eyed him sharply. 

" They tell me in the village," he said, " that 
you well know of one Lionel Farges, a 
painter, who has been at the house of Colonel 
Dugal." 

" He has gone," Pierre answered shortly. 

The gendarme shrugged his shoulders, and in- 
increased the sharpness of his stare. He was a 
fox-faced, slit-eyed man, one who obviously de- 
lighted in the ways of his work, and whom nothing 
delighted more than to drive a victim into a 
comer. 
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" Ah ! " he said slowly. " So are last winter's 
snows from the mountains! But where? " 

" To Paris," Pierre answered quickly. 

The gendarme looked his surprise and disap- 
pointment. He had expected hesitation, long 
pauses, stammering, and indications of lively ter- 
ror. Pierre showed none of these things. Nev- 
ertheless, the man in the glazed hat persisted. 

"It's very strange!" he mused, as though to 
himself, with slanting lifts of the eye toward 
Pierre. "This man who calls himself a painter 
is the guest of M. le Colonel. He has been with 
him many weeks. He has even made love to 
his daughter. All at once, and in the night, he 
goes away without a word to any one. Perhaps 
monsieur can tell me why? " 

Pierre had no clear notion of what he should 
say. He only knew that he must not hesitate. 
He opened his lips, and the words which came 
fairly surprised him. 

"Listen," he said. "I will tell you; I, who 
know. In the village they may say one thing. 
Even M. le Colonel may tell you the same, be- 
cause he was fond of this man. You did well 
to come to me for the truth He was afraid, this 
painter! A coward! He ran away in the night 
that the war might not come upon him while he 
slept." 

The answer seemed to please the gendarme. 
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He looked at Pierre with less of the ferret in his 
eye. Then he pulled from his pocket a sheet of 
paper, watching the other narrowly. Pierre did 
not move a muscle, although he recognized it in 
an instant. It was a page such as he had seen 
in the little note-book whidi Farges was in such 
a hurry to hide in his pocket. 

"What do you make of this?" demanded the 
gendarme sharply. 

Pierre took the sheet of ruled and plotted 
paper, and studied it intently. Gabriel came and 
looked at it curiously over his shoulder. Lucette 
craned her neck from the corner where she stood. 

"Thunder and lightning 1" exclaimed Gabriel. 
" It is a map ! There are many such in the books 
the officers study." 

The gendarme favored him with a knowing 
Jeer and waited for Pierre. 

** Yes," admitted the latter, handing back the 
paper, " it is a military map." 

The look of the ferret crept back into the gen- 
darme's eye. 

"Whose?" 

Pierre was saved from betraying himself in any 
way because he was too miserable to be fright- 
ened. He looked past the man before him at the 
excited group which had clustered behind the sec- 
ond gendarme in front of the house. 

" I know nothing about it," he answered simply. 
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" It looks very much," warned the gendarme, 
** as though this man is a Prussian spy. They 
tell me that you knew him better than any other. 
It doesn't look well for you, my friend. I shall 
search your room." 

Lucette cowered in her corner by the cradle, 
and Gabriel stared from frightened eyes, while 
Pierre accompanied the man to his room, and 
looked on dully while the gendarme ransacked his 
few belongings. It occurred to him that it was 
rather fortunate the thick books of military history 
were at Andre's, but he did not gloat over this. 
He was not conscious of fear. The fox-faced man 
finished his fruitless search and stood up. 

"You will be watched,'* he promised, and 
stalked out of the house. 

The second gendarme had been loquacious 
while his companion had been searching the room, 
and the instant the pair of them trotted out of 
Ardun, the group of villagers descended on Pierre 
and Gabriel with a flurry of excited and not par- 
ticularly good-natured questions. Pierre shrugged 
his shoulders and stalked away, while Gabriel 
loosened his tongue and the eyes of the villagers 
grew larger and rounder. 

The peasant knew absolutely nothing of the 
things he was relating, but so trifling a detail stood 
in his way not at all. The painter, he informed 
them, had been a Prussian spy. It might be that 
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woe would befall the entire village just because 
of this. The gendarmes had accused Pierre, who 
( and here the simple fellow's loyalty cut valiantly 
through his love of a fine tale), as everybody must 
believe, was innocent as a child. Thus far Gabriel 
adhered as close to the truth as his excitement and 
his desire to pose as one holding peculiar knowl- 
edge would let him. Beyond this, he had to in- 
dulge m wild conjecture — ^which suited him far 
better. 

" Where has M. le Colonel been all this time, 
I should like to know?" he exclaimed. "He 
wears a uniform, but it seems he has no eyes. He 
gives shelter to a spy, and tries to marry off his 
daughter — and maybe the Prussians will spare his 
grapes, if they ever get so far ! He may even have 
been paid — ^how should I know?" 

The group before him nodded, growled among 
themselves, and looked from Pierre's retreating 
figure to the cloud of dust which marked the go- 
ing of the gendarmes. 

' "And Pierre," demanded a voice from the 
crowd, "what does he know?" 

It was one of those delicate situations, where 
excitement puts matters in a very fine balance, 
and a word tips them quickly one way or the 
other. Gabriel might have sent them howling on 
Pierre's back by a shrug of the shoulders; in- 
stead he cleared the young man instantly by utter- 
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ing a single word with an air of perfect cer- 
tainty. 

" Nothing ! " he said, with the air of a judge. 
" He has a broken heart — more of this Prussian 
devil's work — that is all. And has not old Dugal 
watched this, too? Does it seem right that he 
should favor a stranger against one of his own 
people? " 

" Is M. le Colonel not a Prussian born? " de- 
manded a voice. 

" The girl may be in it, too," put in another. 

Gabriel let these remarks go unanswered, main- 
taining an air of being able to tell more if he 
would. The crowd was growing angrier as it 
increased in numbers. Some of the men turned 
and shot angry glances at the house against the 
white wall of the church. 

It was Andre who threw cold water, but some 
damage had already been done. 

" Chut! " he said. "You are a fool, Gabriel. 
As if Marie Dugal knew anything save that the 
man pretended to love her! " 

" It may be," admitted Gabriel, from the shel- 
ter of his doorstep. 

" If there is any fault," Andre went on, lean- 
ing his broad back comfortably against the house 
front, " you may be sure it is of this Farges' do- 
ing. Did he not charm all of us? He would 
have fooled wiser men than M. le Colonel — who 
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is only a soldier, and that is no great thing, after 
all." 

All the morning this new rumor was bandied 
about from Up to lip. Work was suspended. Men 
left the fields, and gathered in the streets, pre- 
pared to look with new eyes at Colonel Dugal 
when he should ride through at the head of his 
dragoons. They watched the white road, which 
led over the hill to Bre, expectantly, muttering 
among themselves. 

It was fully half an hour before the column 
Itself appeared that the Colonel, helmeted and in 
full uniform, galloped into the village with a spat- 
ter of dirt and a rattle of hoofs. So sudden and 
unexpected was his coming that the waiting vil- 
lagers were taken by surprise, and the Colonel's 
horse was hitched to the worn iron ring at the 
side of his door before the surly-faced groups re- 
covered their breath. Andre shook his head 
ominously at what he saw from his open door. 
Having lived through some periods of political 
disorder, he had a healthy respect for the abili- 
ties of cavalrymen in clearing the streets of 
rioters. 

A knot of men gathered opposite the house 
where the Colonel's horse switched his tail lazily 
in front of the closed door. Women glanced ap- 
prehensively into the street, then went into their 
houses^ and closed the doors after them. The 
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street took on the appearance of a fortress, every 
door save Andre's tightly closed. Nothing moved 
save the restless group in front of Ratkau's, op- 
posite the Dugal house. Men joined it from time 
to time, until it became quite a crowd, and the 
murmur of voices was audible at the other end 

* 

of the street. Ratkau himself (a very muskrat of 
a man, who kept his own counsel and was not one 
to move about) waddled to the door and de- 
manded the cause of the excitement. Being told, 
he made shift to furrow his broad, simple face 
into a scowl. 

" I do not believe a word of it I " he said. 

"You're a Prussian yourself, baker," called a 
voice from the crowd, and the little man went back 
into his shop and slammed the door. 

Pierre, working half-heartedly at clearing away 
weeds from the corner of a potato patch, had 
heard the beat of hoofs which announced the 
Colonel's entrance into the village. He had 
shouldered his hoe and started at once for the 
empty street. He knew that there was no need 
of his presence, that it might be better, in fact, 
were he elsewhere, yet he trudged on stubbornly. 

Every second since he had studied the sketch 
which the gendarme handed him he had been 
puzzling his brain in an effort to discover how the 
fox-faced man and the system of which he formed 
a part had managed to hit so near the truth, and 
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how much more they knew than they had revealed. 
He could make nothing of all this, but his own 
predicament was not relieved because the knowl- 
edge was shared by others. Marie knew nothing; 
Farges might make good his escape; DugaPs de- 
cision — ^which Pierre knew well enough would spell 
treason by most interpretations — ^might go undis- 
covered. His own duty was to keep his lips tight 
shut. 

From the end of the street he saw the Colonel's 
tethered horse, and the restless group in front 
of the baker's. Some impulse — ^the same, per- 
haps, which prompts the guilty but undetected 
thief — ^made him check his natural movement to 
stop at sight of the group. He walked on stead- 
ily, passing his own house without turning his 
head. Andre's voice shot out to him suddenly 
from the dark doorway of the wine-shop. 

" Cotic in here, Pierre! Dcm't start! Walk 
in easily, as though you were thirsty." 

Pierre stopped, rather ostentatiously took off 
his cap and wiped his face, then leaned his hoe 
against the wall of the shop, and entered the door. 

" Sit down," commanded Andre, and set a glass 
of wine before him. " Drink if you care to. 
There is no question of paying. But listen to me, 
anyhow!" He bustled about the room, peering 
out the window anxiously. " I make nothing at 
all of this. I don't know what is truth and what 
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is — Gabriel! I only know that he has talked 
too much, and that those idiots out there are like 
to do mischief unless the dragoons come quickly. 
Thank Heaven, they're sober I Which is a bless- 
ing — ^though it make a poor man of me! " 

He swung round suddenly from his watching 
at the window. 

"Do you know where Farges has gone?" he 
demanded sharply. 

Pierre regarded the old man intently. Andre 
stood up and returned the stare, his pop-eyes level 
under his peaked brows. Without saying a word, 
he jerked his thumb over his shoulder to the east 
and raised his eyebrows. Pierre stared harder, 
and knew that Andre was not to be deceived. 

"Yes," he admitted. 

Andre fingered his lip with a thick thumb and 
finger. Pierre drank his wine and waited. 

" I am not surprised," mused the old man. 
" But, after all, it makes no difference. It will 
all be the same in a hundred years! And Marie 
is a fine girl. You and I must do this thing, 
Pierre — ^we two. Go on now. I will come in a 
moment." 

Pierre got to his feet, and walked rather un- 
certainly to the door. 

" What " he commenced, but Andre waved 

him along impatiently. 

" How should I know? " he demanded. " Do 
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what seems best. Such things are decided in a 
moment." 

At the instant that Pierre reached the group, 
Colonel Dugal opened his door. Marie was be- 
side him, clinging to his hand. The Colonel bent 
and kissed her before he raised his head and saw 
the men on the other side of the street. Very 
deliberately he put on his helmet and untied his 
horse. Marie stood with one hand on the knob 
of the door, looking out curiously with a startled 
expression. The dragoon mounted his horse, and 
wheeled. He looked once up the white road to- 
ward ©re before he turned slowly in the saddle 
and eyed the crowd. 

" You are on time, my friends," he said quietly. 
" They will be here soon." 

The men before him were silent. Out of the 
cabaret Andre waddled into the sunlight, 
stretched, thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
came slowly toward them. Colonel Dugal stroked 
his horse's neck, and spoke again. 

" To-day," he said, " it is the turn of the 
dragoons of Bre. To-morrow it may be the rest 
of you. You Gabriel, you Pierre, you Felix — 
and the rest — ^back to your regiments! There is 
no joy in this for any. There may be evil days 
before us all. But one day we shall all come back' 
to Ardun. God keep us all till then 1 " 

He drew up the rein, and as he did so, Remy, 
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emboldened by a good deal of strong wine, 
stepped out of the crowd close to the Colonel's 
horse, and spoke. 

" Where is the spy? " he demanded unsteadily, 
leering up at the horseman with his bloodshot 
eyes. He lurched a trifle and repeated his ques- 
tion: 

"Where is the spy?" 

The officer looked down at him sternly. There 
was an almost grotesque difference between the 
uniformed stalwart soldier and the drunken carter 
which was lost on no one. The tenseness of the 
moment might have sapped out had the carter 
been sober and so more of a coward. 

" 'lis a poor day to be drunk, Remy," Colonel 
Dugal said sternly. 

Remy put out a hand as though to steady him- 
self, and his fingers closed on the Colonel's bridle. 
** Better drunk than traitor," he touted. 
"Where is the spy? Why hasn't he taken the 
girl, or wasn't she part of the price — eh? " 

With a quick blow of his gloved hand, Dugal 
sent the carter spinning across the road, where he 
fell into the dust, cursing and yelling. The thin 
thread broke. The crowd surged about the 
Colonel's horse, the men yelling, shaking their 
fists, and closing in on him threateningly. Pierre 
waited an instant inert, leaning against the house- 
wall. He saw Andre catch one man by the skirt 
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of his coat and swing him out of the way, heard 
Marie's shrill scream of terror, and then plunged 
into the thick of the excited, struggling crowd. 
He felt one man go down under the blow of his 
fist, narrowly escaped falling under the hoofs of 
the frightened, careening horse, and was himself 
sent sprawling by the impact of a big fist against 
his neck. 

" The dragoons I " Andre's big voice bellowed 
above the clamor. 

The crowd fell back. Dugal, red-faced, pant- 
ing but unafraid, sat his horse like a rock. 
While all other eyes flashed up the road, he looked 
quickly toward his own house where Marie, white 
and trembling, leaned against the doorpost. 

" Into the house ! " he cried. " This is noth- 
ing I" 

Staggering to his feet, Pierre ran forward and 
caught the Colonel's stirrup. 

" It is the gendarmes," he said, in a low voice. 
" They have found out something. It was not I 
who told, M. le Colonel ! " 

Dugal nodded almost imperceptibly without 
turning his head. 

" I know," he said. " Watch her, Pierre I " 
He straightened himself in the saddle, and went 
at a walk up the road toward the billowing yellow 
cloud which marked the approach of the first 
squadron. 
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Through the swirling dust the villagers saw the 
Colonel's sword flash in reply to the salute of 
his second in command, saw him wheel his black 
at the head of the first squadron, and come back 
over the road he had traveled. Men flattened 
themselves against the walls as the air commenced 
to throb and tremble with the thunder of three 
thousand hoofs. The white road was slowly eaten 
up by the long serpent of men and horses which 
rolled over the hill and roared down on Ardun. 
Pierre, in a quick glance, saw Marie's figure 
straighten as the Colonel came past. For the 
second time the veteran's sword flashed, and the 
girl waved her hand bravely in reply. Then, 
squadron after squadron, seven hundred and fifty 
sabers, the regiment swept by, the light flashing 
from steel helmets, black plumes nodding. Pierre 
watched with all his eyes : now ranks of bays, now 
sorrels, now grays, the lance-pennons snapping red 
and white above the dust-clouds, the scarlet 
trousers and dull-blue tunics showing now plainly, 
now dimly as the thick dust swirled. The very 
spirit and noise of the sight got into his being, 
the jingle of scabbard and sabre-tache, the creak 
of leather, the snorting of horses, the occasional 
voice of an officer. He felt the wind of their 
passage, smelled the hot animals, the warm 
leather. He forgot the ugly scene just passed, 
in the glory of the display. All the longings of 
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all his years welled up, and his heart hammered 
wildly as the long blades of each rank flashed, and 
the guidons dipped to the girl in the doorway 
across the street. 

When the last squadron crashed by, and the 
road was tenanted only by the lumbering baggage 
train, Pierre drew a long breath. The little crowd 
of men which a few moments before had been 
closing in on the solitary figure on horseback, was 
now slinking to cover. Only Andre, his nostrils 
dilating like an animal's, stood beside him. 

" Ah, it is good, Pierre," breathed the old man. 
" And you will have your chance. I'm too old ! " 

** Yes," answered Pierre exultingly, " I'll have 
my chance ! " 

And then, as he turned away, he remembered 
the Colonel's parting — " Watch her, Pierre ! " 
He wheeled toward the house across the way, but 
the door was closed. 



CHAPTER VIII 



MARIE 



'^['OW that Farges' gray suit was no longer 
-'^^ visible in the streets or in the garden, and 
the grizzled warrior had clattered away at the 
head of his troopers, the little house by the church 
was tenanted only by Marie and an old serving- 
woman, whom Dugal had brought with him in 
that dimly remote day when he had pushed his 
worldly goods and fortunes from one bank of the 
broad river to the other. The journey had made 
no difference to Gretchen. Her one duty in life 
was to care for the Colonel's household — and the 
new setting had demanded that she add to this an 
intense and flaunting hatred and contempt for all 
things French. Fortunately, for the good of 
Ardun, this dislike had extended to a refusal to 
learn the language, so that the villagers were not 
forced to hear themselves berated. 

Nevertheless, the belligerent attitude which the 
old woman took toward humanity (Marie made 
the single exception, the Colonel himself being in- 
cluded in the lump) served to keep the village at 
a respectful distance. This knowledge had been 
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somewhere in the comers of the Colonel's mind 
on the day of his departure. He knew that in the 
stout servant, Marie had a protector of no mean 
use against any possible acts of hostility on the 
part of the villagers. 

But Pierre, unused to scenes of violence, and 
easily stirred by occurrences out of the ordinary, 
felt that upon him rested a heavy burden of pro- 
tection. He was too simple to read into his posi- 
tion anything of the heroic. Colonel Dugal had 
told him to do a certain thing, and he was bound 
to do it. He felt the weight of responsibility the 
instant the dragoons had left Ardun. He must 
be on his guard at once. Following that idea, 
he decided that he would sleep that same night in 
the shelter of a little stone wall which ran across 
the back of the Dugal garden. 

Waiting for nightfall, he kept to his own house, 
one eye on the street. He felt the need of more 
counsel from Andre, but that worthy had been 
called to his duties. The noisy passage of the 
troops had sapped the courage of the villagers, 
and set them in chattering rows at Andre's long 
table to replenish it. Gabriel had joined the ex- 
cited crowd and remained with them, so Pierre 
and Lucette held the house alone. The street 
seemed deserted. The other women of die vil- 
lage had been terrified like Lucette, and hid them- 
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selves in far comers behind closed doors. To 
Pierre, the woman addressed anxious questions. 

Would M. le Colonel bring back the soldiers 
and destroy the village because of what had hap- 
pened? — Pierre thought not. — Surely the gen- 
darmes would come? — ^Hardly that. Unsatisfac- 
tory as these answers were, they comforted Lu- 
cette. With two such fearful possibilities out of 
the way, there was nothing more serious to be 
feared than the return of a drunken Gabriel — and 
this held no terrors for Lucette. 

Late in the afternoon half a dozen men, with 
Remy at their head, reeled down the street, shout- 
ing and singing. Lucette scurried to a corner, and 
Pierre stood by the door watching for ten long 
minutes, while the noisy group stood before Du- 
gal's house shouting coarse abuse. Farther than 
tfiis they did not go, and reeled back to the wine- 
shop. From an upper window, the German serv- 
ing-woman watched their retreat in scorn. 

At nightfall there was a scattering of the 
roisterers, and the two gendarmes came clattering 
back into the village. They sat their horses for 
a time in the center of the street. As they sat, 
the inevitable crowd of chattering men gathered 
about them. Pierre watched them anxiously, his 
face flattened against the window. With the peo- 
ple of the village he might cope, but these sharp- 
featured men, with their ugly carbines and shiny 
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black hats, terrified him. It is not an easy mat- 
ter for a simple nature to hide those things which 
others are seeking to find out. He studied every 
gesture of the crowd, every roving glance of the 
horsemen. When one of them wheeled and came 
toward the house, he debated flight, and then 
wisely held his ground. The gendarme walked 
slowly by, eying the house. 

" Pierre Lafitte 1 " he shouted. 

Pierre, trembling inwardly, went to the door, 
and confronted the fox-faced man of the morning. 
The man grinned at him. 

"Ah I" he said. "The fox is in his hole! 
That's well. Keep to it. Fd have you know that 
the wolves are watching." 

He patted the stumpy carbine hanging in its 
sheath at his saddle-bow, nodded his head signifi- 
cantly several times, and rode on. His companion 
joined him, and the pair cantered away. Pierre 
resumed his place at the window, and added his 
wonder to Lucette's, as to whether Gabriel would 
get home by himself or have to be carried. He 
came at length, just as the candles were being 
lighted, staggering along the street with one or 
two companions. They stopped in front of the 
house, and attempted the Marseillaise, to fail ig- 
nominiously, and end in maudlin laughter. Then 
Gabriel lurched into the house, attempted to de- 
liver what he intended to be a patriotic address, 
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and went to sleep while his wife and Pierre were 
getting him to bed. 

Ardun grew^ quiet. The noisy excitement of the 
day, fed by plenty of alcoholic fumes, had burned 
itself out. The peasants, who might for a time 
have been ugly, had lost their ugliness, for the 
day at least. Yet the very air of the night made 
Pierre feel that he should be at his self-appointed 
post. He dreaded the vigil. Every night since 
its occurrence, he had gone over the harrowing 
hours of the dim scene at the pigeon-tower, and 
had come to be fearful as a child of the darkness. 
The recollection of the shadowy figures, the mys- 
terious voices, and the terrible struggle had be- 
come for him a nightmare which came to him 
without sleep. 

He made his way down the street, passing to 
an open space beyond the church, then striking 
back into the fields and approaching the Dugal 
house from the rear. There was a light in the 
room where the servant slept; the rest of the 
house was in darkness. He felt his way to the 
low wall, groped about for a soft place, and sat 
down. 

The wall was low enough so that he could sit 
facing it, rest his elbows on the top, and watch 
the house. At the same time he could see a good 
deal of the street. His fears were vague. He 
remembered accounts that he had read — of darker 
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days than these in France, when no man's house 
had been safe, and the nights had been nights of 
hideous terror. But even the remembrance of 
that ugly minute in the morning, when he had 
seen the hot, angry faces of his own people surg- 
ing about the familiar figure on horseback, and 
heard voices, usually dull and droning, raised 
high and shrill in passion— even this picture could 
not force him to imagine the quiet people of 
Ardun stealing through the darkness, to come bat- 
tering at the doors of the house before him. 

As he sat with his elbows resting on the plas- 
tered top of the wall, his mind slipped away from 
the possible dangers of the night, and his thoughts 
veered this way and that. He wondered where 
Farges was; somewhere off to the east, perhaps, 
even at this moment, explaining his sketches to a 
circle of bearded men in dark uniforms. He 
thought of Dugal and his men, their tents pitched 
somewhere on the road to the great stronghold of 
Metz. 

The passing of Gretchen's shadow before the 
lighted window brought his thoughts back to the 
present. It was Marie that he was guarding 
through the night — outside the wall, his very 
presence unguessed. And, but for that slim figure 
in gray with its easy words, its paints and brushes, 
he would have been, like as not, inside the gar- 
den with Marie at his side beneath the cherry 
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tree. The scene in the street that morning would 
never have occurred. The villagers, yelling them- 
selves hoarse, would have cheered Dugal, and he 
would have smiled down at them proudly from his 
saddle. 

Old yearnings and aches that he had not felt 
(or allowed himself to feel) since those first days 
after his return, began to grip at him. He would 
go marching off one of these days with sour-faced 
Gabriel and there would be no one to so much 
as wave him farewell. Marie would be in her 
room praying for the distant Farges, not so much 
as noticing that he, Pierre, was off to the war. 
Well, he had chosen to be a soldier — and it was 
no part of his lot to have regrets catching at him. 
It was very well, beyond a doubt, as Farges had 
said — Farges who was always right! 

And there assailed him again the thoughts of 
his own guilt, the struggle in his own mind to 
justify his own and Dugal's silence. It would 
never be too late for him to speak — and he knew 
that to tell of what he had seen and heard be- 
neath the pigeon-tower would lighten his own 
mind. But often, as he tried to force himself to 
the decision, he thought of what would follow 
his words. It was no longer a question of right 
or wrong; he knew that Dugal was wrong. But 
the habits of a lifetime were too strong. The 
Colonel had commanded, and Pierre held his 
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tongue. It was only at the Colonel's bidding, any- 
way, that he was squatting here in the darkness, 
his chin pillowed on the rough plaster. 

His thoughts ran blurringly together — Farges, 
Marie, the bright uniforms of the army. He was 
close to sleep when a light, flickering and danc- 
ing before him, jerked him to clear-eyed conscious- 
ness. The light came nearer and resolved itself 
into the flame of a candle, wavering in the nig^t 
wind. Pierre stared at it with the owl-like in- 
tensity of one newly awakened. Only when he 
saw the wrinkled, sinister face of old Gretchen, 
and her arm — ^holding a weapon of some sort — 
upraised to strike, did he rouse himself and start 
to his feet, staggering from the stiffness which his 
cramped position had caused. 

The old woman gave a grunt between terror 
and rage, and made a savage lunge at him with 
the club she carried. Pierre drew back and the 
stick banged heavily on the stone wall. 

" It's Pierre, Gretchen ! " he cried quickly. " I 
mean no harm." 

The woman either did not hear or understand. 
She poured out a torrent of her German too rapid 
for Pierre to catch, and continued beating at him 
futilely with her stick until her frantic efforts ex- 
tinguished the candle. Then Pierre made out in 
the darkness behind her a white shape standing 
a few steps nearer to the house. He had expected 
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to see it. Half-unconsciously he had been peer- 
ing into the blackness to make out Marie^s figure, 
even while the blows of Gretchen's club were bang- 
ing on the stones of the fence. The servant left off 
her hammering and muttering as Marie spoke. 

" It's Pierre, Gretchen! " she cried. " He will 
do nothing to us ! " 

The old woman turned, and shambled back 
toward the dark bulk of the house. The white 
blur that was Marie did not move. Pierre held 
his ground, waiting painfully for what he knew 
could not have been avoided forever. 

"Pierre?" she called. 

" Yes," he answered, " I'm here by the wall." 

She came slowly toward him, and leaned her 
arms on the wall a few feet from him. She did 
not speak at once, and Pierre felt driven to say 
something. 

" M. le Colonel," he explained, " feared that 
there might be trouble. Almost every one is 
drunk and greatly excited. He asked me to watch. 
That is why I have been hiding here." 

" Yes," she answered, " I knew you would be 
here — somewhere." 

For a moment the answer puzzled him. Then 
it became clear. Her father had told her every- 
thing — at least enough. That would, at any rate, 
save him much painful lying. He moved about 
uneasily in the grass, while the girl stood motion- 
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less. It was hard to face her in the darkness, 
unable to see clearly, and yet to feel that she was 
regarding him steadily. 

" I think I'd better stay through the night," he 
said. " One can never tell. If you need me, you 
have only to show a light. You need not bother 
to call." 

He expected her to go after this, but the white 
figure did not move. After a moment she spoke 
hesitatingly. 

" Pierre," she asked, " you do not believe that 
I knew — all the time?" 

"What?" he asked bluntly. 

** That Monsieur Farges was — a spy." 

"No," he admitted. 

He heard her draw a long breath. 

" Or that my father knew ? " she persisted. 

"No," he repeated. 

" I did not know that spies were — that kind of 
men," she said simply. 

Pierre was surprised to find that he could face 
the thing boldly. He had not expected so much 
of himself. 

" I understand," he answered. " I liked him — 
much. He told me many things about — oh, all 
sorts of things. I would have trusted him in any 
way." 

Then he saw her head bend forward slowly, 
and her two hands cover her face. 
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" Oh I " she sobbed. " I wish he had never, 
never come ! " 

Then Pierre, because the scene was altogether 
too like and yet too painfully unlike the one he 
had built in his mind only a few moments before, 
turned away and left her. He might nerve him- 
self to the fact that his own fate did not matter 
to her, but he could not stand and watch her tears 
flow for that gray-clad figure which had slipped 
into their lives and out again like a shadow. He 
walked back into a little orchard, and stood for 
several minutes staring at the ground. As he 
walked away he neither saw her raise her head, 
nor heard her call to him softly. When he came 
back to his post a few minutes later, the white 
figure had gone, and the house was dark. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE MAN IN THE FLAT CAP 

JpiERRE knew well that, much as he mi^t 
^ delight in their appearance, his scarlet 
trousers did not blend well with a background of 
green leaves and brown earth. And he knew, too, 
that the spry figures on the wiry horses who gal- 
loped and circled about the hills down the For- 
bach road were wont to rein in, catch lance in 
crooked elbow, and bang away with their short 
carbines at anything red which showed in the 
landscape. So he lay now with the blue coat 
pulled down, and a scattering of branches over 
the tell-tale scarlet. His forage cap was reversed, 
that he might peer through the bushes in every 
direction without having to raise his head. His 
musket lay at his side. His cartridge pouch was 
pulled around so that it did not gouge his side, 
and lay within easy reach of his fingers. 

It was grillingly hot. It had been hot during 
the last days of July, and to-day's sun (seeming 
to revel in the fact that it was August's first) was 
bent upon outdoing itself in the matter of direct 
broiling heat. Out on the open hill-tops there was 

ii6 
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a trifle of air stirring. Pierre knew this, because 
he had watched a hostile uhlan, silhouetted for a 
minute against the blue sky, and, even at a dis- 
tance, had seen the tiny bit of black and white 
which was the lancer's pennon wave fitfully. 

But, under the confining shelter of the trees, the 
heat pressed down like a thick blanket. Pierre 
had tired of trying to ease his position. He knew 
that so much discomfort was inevitable, and that 
in the fullness of time he would be relieved by a 
fresh picket from the block-house up the road be- 
hind him. Until then he could wait, with nothing 
to do but eye the empty trough of the valley, its 
far end closed by the lumpy hill behind which, men 
had told him, lay Saarbriick, a German town full 
'of Prussian troops. All that he had ever seen 
of them had been the circling uhlan videttes and 
an occasional cloud of dust, which might have 
been caused by a column of plodding infantry. 

This hot first of August was not the first day 
that had found him part of the picket line, and the 
thrills which had accompanied that first experi- 
ence were lacking now. He knew that there would 
be nothing to be seen but the distant mounted fig- 
ures, which had ceased to be anything formidable 
in his eyes. Yet from habit, and that instinctive 
love of the whole business of warfare which was 
his, he eyed the long valley as though it might 
have spewed forth hostile regiments at any mo- 
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ment. For the rest, he lay and panted in the 
heat, estimating the number of minutes which 
must pass before he could hear the welcoming 
tramp of the relief party. 

The weeks of actual service which had passed 
since the night Pierre had watched the dark bulk 
of the Colonel's house until the sun rose above 
the poplars, had done some things for him. They 
had calloused his shoulders where the straps of his 
knapsack galled, taught him how to carry his 
musket so that the knob of the bolt would not 
prod him in the side, and showed him the virtue 
of taking good care of his feet. They had also 
deepened a growing belief, which he shared with 
the rest of the army, that a battle with the Prus- 
sians was a thing misty in the future, and that in 
all likelihood the Prussians had turned tail and 
run without firing a shot. 

Not many men in his company would have 
called the days just passed in the least pleasurable. 
They had even been without some of the com- 
forts which the barracks gave. But to Pierre they 
had been a veritable delight. He had had his 
chancel Day after day he had been able to glut 
his hungry eyes with the vivid color and incessant 
movement of great preparations. The myriad 
uniforms of the army had passed before him until 
they had become familiar as the buttons of his 
own coat. Spahi, Turco, Chasseur d'Afrique, 
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Zouave — all had become every-day sights, but had 
lost none of their charm by doing so. They were 
still, in his eyes, different beings and not merely 
men like himself, by chance dressed in clothes of 
different cut and color. 

From the moment when he had stood in the 
street at Ardun staring at the slip of paper which 
turned him from Pierre Lafitte into " No. 838 " 
of the t h Regiment of the Line, he had sim- 

ply reveled in all that went on about him. The 
weary march on foot to the barracks of the regi- 
ment, the busy day of preparation, the long ride 
on the stuffy, grimy train, crowded with men in 
new irritating uniforms and stiff boots which 
galled and blistered their feet, through railroad 
stations packed with shouting, cheering men and 
women — ^the great camp at St. Avoid, where the 
regiment had been lost in a host of thirty thou- 
sand men — all these things had so delighted him 
that the weight of his kit and the chafing of his 
boots had been forgotten. 

There had been nothing to disillusion him. The 
horrible confusion of the army he had accepted 
as a thing inseparable from preparations so gi- 
gantic in scope. He knew that the regiment was 
without many things which it had enjoyed in bar- 
racks, and that the men grumbled — some even go- 
ing so far as to do this openly. He had chafed 
at the delay only because he feared that every 
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day of idleness narrowed his chance of being a 
part of that invading wave which should one day 
sweep across the frontier. The great camp had 
become irksome, and he welcomed the sudden 
pushing forward of three divisions to the little 
town of Forbach. 

With the arrival of the troops at Forbach, he 
had expected every hour to bring battle and vic- 
tory, and, when day succeeded day and brought 
nothing more exciting than the stale duties of 
camp drudgery, he began to listen more to the 
growling and complaining of his companions, who 
insisted that they were on fire with anxiety to be 
led against the enemy. There came to his ears 
tales of little expeditions across the frontier. One 
night he had heard the thunder of a tremendous 
explosion, to learn the next morning that the Prus- 
sians had blown up a viaduct on the railroad. An- 
other day he had seen an uhlan prisoner, his 
lancer's cap awry and a bloody bandage around 
his head, brought into the village by an elated 
group of hussars. 

Just beyond the hill which he could easily see 
without moving his head, men told him the Prus- 
sians were lying, thousands of them, afraid to 
cross the valley, and waiting for the French at- 
tack. Pierre could see no reason for the inter- 
minable waiting and watching. He and the rest 
of the army were ready: why must they wait 
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instead of marching to see what lay beyond the 
hills? 

As he lay under the motionless branches of the 
trees, fighting away the swarms of insects which 
buzzed persistently around his hot moist face, he 
amused himself by trying to imagine how the 
trench of the valley would look filled with the 
moving parts of the armies which lay about it. 
He raised himself on his elbow that he might see 
the better, and pushed aside a fallen branch that 
lay in front of him. 

The extent of the view was rather startling. 
From his position he would be able to see the 
first flickerings of any attack. Some idea of the 
importance of his own position came to him. 

"I'm one of the army's eyes!" he whispered 
proudly, closing his fingers on his gun-barrel. 

While there was pleasure in the thought of his 
own importance, — a single unit, thrust boldly out 
into the enemy's very front, within easy range 
of the circling videttes, — it brought to Pierre a 
slight feeling of uneasiness. It was a round two 
hundred yards to the group of men lying at ease 
about the block-house in the road behind him. 
They were the nearest Frenchmen, and Pierre 
remembered that he had been warned against 
creating false alarms. Nervously he felt of his 
weapons. It seemed to him suddenly that it was 
leaving a good deal in the hands of one man to 
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expose him so. It came to him with startling force 
that there was an excellent chance of his being 
killed under the very eyes of his companions be- 
fore they could lift a hand or pull back a bolt 
to help him. The longer he lay, the more his 
mind insisted in dwelling upon this thought. It 
was not pleasant, and he began to cast anxious 
glances about him, and to strain his ears for the 
tramp of the patrol. Had he not been here in 
the picket line every other day for a week, watch- 
ing the empty valley and the distant figures of 
the restless uhlans ? Nothing would happen, and, 
if anything should come, it would be only some 
distant activity which would give him ample time 
to pound back to the block-house with his 
news! 

He peered out into the sun-lit open ground be- 
yond the woods. He knew that he should be on 
the very edge of the woods, but out there in the 
glare of the sun it was even hotter than here, 
and he had deliberately taken up his post where 
there was at least shade. The other men in the 
picket-line always did it. They had told him so, 
and laughed at him for his strict sticking to orders 
and submitting to useless broiling. He made up 
his mind now to crawl to the edge of the wood, 
and satisfy those twinges of conscience which both- 
ered him. He would feel better afterwards to 
have done it. He raised himself onto his hands 
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and knees, and, as he did so, a twig snapped 
sharply in the woods before him. 

Instantly he dropped to the earth, gripped the 
stock of his chassepot, and lay motionless. He 
waited an instant, and there came another snap- 
ping. He thought quickly; the nearest picket was 
two hundred yards to the left. He could not hear 
any sounds this man might make. Yet twigs did 
not snap of their own accord. He raised his head, 
and saw distinctly a bush-top waving slightly back 
and forth. There was not a breath of wind stir- 
ring; some one had set the bush waving. Every 
sense was on the alert. Either one of the busy 
lancers or some over-zealous Prussian outpost had 
wormed his way into the woods. Even now the 
man was not more than a few score yards away. 

The woods where he lay had been neglected 
and were overrun with underbrush, so that it was 
difficult to see more than a few yards in any di- 
rection without raising his head above the bushes. 
A sort of aisle through the shrubbery had allowed 
Pierre to see the waving branches. Doubtless 
there was only one man before him. Should he 
allow the man to get close and shoot him, or crawl 
quietly back, and get word to the group in the 
block-house? He racked his brain to remember 
what the instructions had been for such cases. 
Obviously he must stay where he was, otherwise 
the prowler might make his escape, and Pierre 
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had been taught the value of prisoners. But, if 
he lay still, the other might see him first, and 
Pierre felt utterly helpless, sprawled out on the 
ground where he could not defend himself. He 
must crawl forward silently and surprise the Prus- 
sian before the latter could come farther into the 
wood. 

Cautiously he got to his hands and knees and 
commenced to move forward. Not until then had 
he realized how intensely still the woods were. 
He could not move hand or foot without setting 
some leaf to whispering, or dry branch to rattling. 
He moved an inch at a time, pausing after each 
slight movement to listen intently. He heard the 
laughter and talk of his companions up the road 
behind him. The ground in front seemed utterly 
silent. He must study the ground I His approach 
would have to be concealed, lest the Prussian, mo- 
tionless among the tree-trunks, see him crawling. 
The mere thought of his enemy, calmly leveling 
his musket at him from behind a sheltering stump 
while he lay helpless on the ground, made him 
shiver. He peered into the thick bushes and chose 
the path he would follow, leading him somewhat 
to the left of the bush whose waving had given 
him warning of the other's presence. As he eyed 
the ground over which he must crawl, there came 
a faint rustle ahead of him. Holding his breath, 
he shifted his gaze. 
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Above a patch of fern, some sixty or seventy 
yards distant, a black object lifted cautiously, the 
merest fraction of an inch at a time. Pierre^s 
fingers closed hard on the stock of his musket, 
but he did not dare move. Slowly the black ob- 
ject rose above the green fern, until it resolved 
itself into the round flat forage-cap of a German 
infantryman. It seemed to Pierre that it stayed 
rnotionless in that position for hours. Finally the 
upward motion of the cap was resumed, and in 
a few seconds Pierre was lookly squarely into the 
red, bearded face of a German whose eyes were 
roving restlessly about the very spot where he lay. 
It seemed impossible to the young Frenchman that 
he could escape detection, yet the seconds dragged 
on and the German's gaze passed over and about 
him. Once the men looked squarely into each 
other's faces and only the blankness of the Ger- 
man's stare told Pierre that he was unseen. In 
his breathless tension of excitement. It did not oc- 
cur to him to use his own weapon before he was 
discovered. 

For a full minute he endured this nerve-racking 
tension. A dozen times he expected to see the 
other's weapon flash to his shoulder and knew that 
he could never get his own gun into position in 
time. At so short a distance there would be no 
question of missing. The bearded man could pick 
out the exact spot in Pierre's back through which 
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to send his bullet whistling. The young man 
winced at the thought. He had seen one of the 
German bullets which had been picked up — a 
wicked, blunt-ended chunk of metal half an inch 
through and nearly an inch long I He had seen 
one poor fellow who had been shot through the 
shoulder as he lounged on the picket-line. 

But the bearded man's weapon did not flash 
above the fern, and, after what seemed hours, the 
flat cap disappeared. For a moment Pierre was 
weak from the sudden breaking of the tension. 
He let out the pent-up breath in a long, gasping 
exhalation. Yet th^ situation had changed from 
bad to worse. He no longer knew where his foe 
was. The German might have moved either to 
the right or left, or be still sitting behind the clump 
of fern. This time he left no waving bush-top 
to mark his passage. Pierre debated waitmg until 
the man In the flat cap should show himself again, 
but dismissed the idea; his nerves would not sup- 
port the inert waiting. He flattened himself out, 
gripped his musket, and took up again the painful, 
snake-like working through the bushes, keeping 
his head raised, that no sign of the other might 
escape him. 

He got over perhaps a dozen feet of ground, 
when a paralyzing thought stopped him short. 
He could not remember whether his gun was 
loaded or not I Earlier in the morning, only a 
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few minutes after he had taken up his post, he 
had been loading and unloading his weapon in 
boyish delight at the smooth play of the mecha- 
nism. He could not remember now whether he 
had left the gun loaded or not, and he did not dare 
work the noisy bolt to see. Close as they now 
were, the click and snap of the sliding metal would 
betray him to the bearded man. The gun in his 
hand might be no more than a clubl He sick- 
ened at the thought of facing his opponent, and 
pulling the trigger to hear the snap of the firing- 
pin against the empty chamber. There seemed 
two courses open to him: he must retrace that 
painful course which he had wriggled through the 
underbrush, or go on trusting to the long straight 
blade of the bayonet which lay in its sheath at his 
side. The first was fraught with too much of the 
nerve-twisting uncertainty through which he had 
just passed, and yet the thought of lying a dozen 
feet from his foe, the wooden handle of the bay- 
onet in his fingers, his legs bent for a spring, while 
the German swung his gun upon him, was too 
mudi to be borne. There was no hope for it; 
he must put his trust in the possibility that his 
gun was loaded. He stretched out cautious hands 
and knees, and resumed his slow progress for- 
ward. 

For the first time in his life he faced the fear 
of death. Life was suddenly very sweet to him. 
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He had not left behind him so many things to 
cause regrets; a man could not take much com- 
fort from the thought of a girl's face wet with 
tears shed for another man, nor of a lonely vigil 
behind a black house. Yet he wanted to live. He 
was willing enough to die — but not this way, flat 
on his stomach among the trees with no chance 
for a fight, and none of his own people to see 
that he had at least died at his post. He had 
never dodged the thought of death, but it had 
never been in such ghastly form as this that it 
had presented itself. He even felt a burning sense 
of injustice against the system which deliberately 
thrust one man out of thousands into the very 
hands of the enemy. It was unfair to him I 

The effort of getting noiselessly over the ground 
and keeping gun, bayonet-sheath, and haversack 
from rattling against stone or branch left him lit- 
tle time for thoughts — chaotic and wild as they 
were. His senses were concentrated on moving 
without sound and trying to see every inch of 
ground in front of him as he did so. He had fixed 
his eye on a patch of bushes not twenty yards 
distant, which seemed to offer the best chance to 
the stalker, for the ground beyond them seemed 
clearer, and a man hidden in them would be able 
to see for several yards in every direction with- 
out being visible himself. 

To Pierre, the clump of bushes became noth- 
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ing short of a haven of safety. He convinced him- 
self that, could he but reach th^m undiscovered, he 
would be out of danger. This conviction grew 
into a tingling certainty, crowding aside the fear 
of the empty gun, or the sight of a bearded face 
and black gun-muzzle peering at him. He forgot 
everything save his desire to reach the bushes. 
After he was there he would have time enough to 
look to the gun, and pry into the whereabouts of 
the German. 

To reach them he had to cross a small patch 
of open ground, carpeted with bristling twigs. He 
hesitated on the edge of this bit of ground, listen- 
ing intently. From somewhere ahead of him came 
another cautious swishing of bushes; that other 
presence was still there, creeping toward him. He 
balked at the idea of trusting himself among the 
twigs; they spelled noisy progress. Still the thing 
had to be done: the saving clump of bushes 
loomed green and inviting on the far side of the 
clearing. He felt that the scarlet trousers might 
betray him as he wriggled across the unsheltered 
ground, and envied the other the darker color of 
his clothes. Twice he put his weight upon twigs 
which snapped sharply. Each time he hugged the 
earth, holding his breath, his fingers gripping the 
wood of his gun-stock until they ached, momen- 
tarily expecting the roar and flash of a needle-gun 
within a few feet of him. He got within a dozen 
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yards of the bushes, paused, crawled a little 
farther, and waited again. The woods were still ; 
the sleepy songs of birds and the puffing of 
a distant locomotive were the only sounds he 
heard. 

With a long sigh of relief he crawled into the 
shelter of the bushes, huddled himself into a heap, 
and peered through into the open space beyond. 
It was empty, but in the coarse grass at the very 
foot of the bushes he saw matted depressions 
which had been caused by the hands and knees 
of the German. They were so fresh that the 
bent grass had not commenced to straighten ; they 
could not have been more than a minute or two 
old. Now was the time for him to examine the 
chamber of his gun. Yet even now he must do 
it as quietly as possible, for in the intense stillness 
of the woods the slight click of the metal would 
sound loud as a shot. 

His hand stole toward the breech of the gim, 
and his fingers closed round the warm steel knob 
of the bolt. As they did, he raised his head, 
and looked straight into a pair of blue eyes on 
the other side of the bush. Not three feet sepa- 
rated the two men. For an instant they stared 
into each other's faces without moving, almost 
without breathing. The one thought in Pierre's 
mind was to escape. His fingers stopped moving 
on the bolt. He forgot that it was a deadly 
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weapon that he held in his hand; his whole being 
seemed absorbed in the stare which he fixed on 
the hot face there within a yard of his own. Un- 
consciously he took in the details of the man's 
appearance — ^the coarse blue of coat and grayish- 
black of trouser, the copper plates on the toes 
of the heavy boots, the red stripes around his 
neck, the short-sword and the leather-covered 
water-bottle hanging from his belt. He even 
noted that the German had a pock-marked face 
and that there was a large mole at one corner of 
his nose. Dimly he realized that the other's face 
was as distorted and drawn with terror as his 
own must be. 

At almost the same instant the strain snapped, 
and released both men. Instead of leaping upon 
each other, both staggered rather than ran back 
several paces, half raising their weapons awk- 
wardly. The German even turned his back as he 
ran, and then whisked round again fearfully. Like 
a man in a nightmare, Pierre, still glaring at the 
bearded face, strove to bring his musket to his 
shoulder, and could not. The weapon seemed to 
weigh a thousand pounds, and his arms suddenly 
stripped of their muscles. He could only look 
into the pock-marked face before him, and wait. 
He even thought of calling out, that the men 
about the block-house might come to his aid, but 
his voice would not answer his will. 
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And then, still like one dreaming, he saw the 
German's needle-gun come slowly to his shoulder. 
He followed every tiny movement of the opera- 
tion, as a charmed bird watches the slow coil- 
ing and uncoiling of a snake. His mind moved so 
sharply that he could feel his nerves checking off 
each impression — ^but his body remained inert, 
leaden. 

This, then, was death I A few seconds, and 
the red flame would spit from the end of the gun- 
barrel, the leaden slug would tear through his 
body, and the sergeant and his men would come 
and find him in the long grass. He felt no ter- 
ror; his one concern was a fear that the other 
pickets near him would be slow, and that the Ger- 
man might escape. He felt irritated because the 
thing came so slowly; it seemed as though the 
German's finger would never crook on the 
trigger 1 

Again he tried to raise his own gun, and, as 
he did so, the bearded man pulled the trigger. 
Pierre was blinded by a flash and his eyes were 
stung by a puff of pungent, acrid smoke. He felt 
the wind of the explosion and the whiz of the 
bullet as it cut past his cheek. The roar of the 
shot almost deafened him, and he half expected 
to see the very ground riven by its force. His 
whole body was instantly freed from the numbing 
grip which had held him helpless. He did not 
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know whether he had been struck or not. He 
felt no pain, yet could not believe that the other 
had missed at that distance. He bent forward 
and peered through the rising smoke. The Ger- 
man, his gun half lowered, stood where he had 
fired, staring at him with an expression of min- 
gled incredulity and horror. 

Pierre's fingers flew to the bolt as the brown 
stock leaped to his shoulder. He felt no single 
trace of the strange terror. He hugged the butt 
of the gun against his shoulder and put his cheek 
to the stock as methodically as he had ever done 
on the range. An instant he saw the German's 
blue tunic through the crotch of the rear-sight, 
with the black bead of the front-sight showing a 
tiny point against it. His finger pressed the trig- 
ger quickly, smoothly. 

Before the smoke cleared, he heard the rattle 
and clatter of the other's musket as it fell to the 
ground, then he saw the bearded man, his knees 
bent weakly out, his head sagging, topple slowly 
down onto his knees and shoulders, his head stick- 
ing out grotesquely, and lie still. 

Pierre opened the smoking breech of his gun 
slowly, never taking his eyes from the still figure 
on the ground. He heard excited cries, and the 
drumming of feet as the men from the block-house 
came pounding down the road. He felt for a 
moment as he had felt when a boy and watched 
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his first rabbit roll over on the heath. There 
followed a brief thrill of elation; he had beaten 
one of the enemy in fair fight — a Prussian had 
fallen at the first soiling of his chassepoti But 
the figure on the ground lay very still, and only 
a moment before it had been the hulking figure of 
a man, with all the traces of full life and feeling 
in its face and limbs. Pierre leaned on his gun 
and looked at the fallen man curiously. He felt 
that he should go forward and see if the other 
was dead, but he held back. 

An officer and half a dozen soldiers, their 
bright trousers glinting among the sun-flecked 
trees, came crashing through the woods behind 
him. Pierre raised his head and saluted, then 
pointed to the fallen German. The officer went 
quickly forward, and turned the body over. 
Pierre became the center of an eager, whispering 
group of soldiers, who made the most of the mo- 
ment when the officer was busy. 
"Did he shoot at you?" 
"Are you hit?" 
"Was he very fierce, Pierre?" 
"How many of them were there?" 
The excited group shot their questions at him 
quickly. Pierre only shook his head and watched 
the officer, who had turned the German onto his 
back. The young lieutenant looked up from his 
work. 
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"Lafitte," he called, "you and Morin there, 
come here I " 

Pierre and the other soldier walked forward. 

" Straighten him out I " commanded the 
officer. 

Together they straightened out the twisted 
arms and legs. Pierre felt no loathing or nau- 
sea. He looked curiously at the hole his bullet 
had drilled in the blue tunic, and at the dull brown 
stain which was soaking through the cloth. He 
watched the lieutenant as he ransacked the man's 
pockets. There was nothing in them save a few 
letters, odds and ends, and the picture of a brown- 
faced woman in peasant's dress. The officer made 
entries in his note-book, put back the letters, and 
stood up. He asked Pierre a few curt questions, 
told off a couple of men to bury the German where 
he lay, and the little squad started back toward the 
block-house. 

Another man was left at the post in the under- 
brush, and Pierre plodded rather soberly along 
the road, thinking of the tiny hole in the Ger- 
man's coat, and of the expression which had been 
on the bearded man's face after his bullet had 
clipped harmlessly past Pierre's ear. 



CHAPTER X 

ON THE EXERCISE PLATZ 

TT so fell out that Pierre was the one member 
^ of his company who had actually killed a 
Prussian, and that night he was the center of a 
circle about one of the myriad camp-fires which 
flickered on the Forbach heights. A dozen times 
he was forced to repeat every detail of the affair 
among the bushes, and the constant telling of it 
served to drive from his mind the haunting recol- 
lection of the dead man's face. The lieutenant 
had been heard to say that Pierre had acted as a 
brave soldier should — ^which had been sufficient to 
make quite a hero of him among his companions. 

" Cool he was as ice," he overheard one of the 
men saying to another. " We found him leaning 
on his gun, and looking at that dead chap as 
though he'd been having nothing more than a 
tussle with a stick of wood 1 Myself, I could not 
look at that thing on the ground. But Pierre 
made nothing of it. He's a regular brigand I 
He will be an officer before the war is over." 

Pierre sat cleaning his gun in the light of the 
fire, while Rossel, his tent-mate, sat smoking be- 
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fore the flap of the tiny tent. On every side of 
them the bright flames of other fires shot straight 
up into the still hot air. Down in the valley be- 
hind them lights glittered where Forbach squat- 
ted by the railroad; far across the valley they 
could see a faint glimmer which came from Ger- 
man camp-fires. 

" To-morrow, I should think," announced 
Pierre, "there should be a battle." 

Rossel, a short dumpy man who took life very 
much as he found it, and without comment, when 
it suited him, took his pipe from between his teeth, 
and regarded Pierre curiously. 

" Why a battle? " he demanded lazily. " Fm 
very happy as I am." 

" We're waiting too long," Pierre insisted, with 
more wisdom than he knew. " Every one is weary 
of it." 

" Not I," contradicted the fat man. " Perhaps 
after a bit more of this they'll give up their fool- 
ish idea of having a war, and we shall all go 
home. Wouldn't that be fine?" 

" Oh, yes," Pierre answered carelessly. 

Then he considered. There would be nothing 
very fine about it for him. He had nothing to 
return to. He looked at the comfortable figure 
of Rossel enviously. The man had left nothing 
but a poor bit of ground which he tilled for some 
one else, and a chip of a cottage — and yet he 
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wanted to return. Pierre, disturbed by thoughts 
of this sort^ welcomed the sound of some one pick- 
ing his way toward them over the tent-ropes. He 
looked up to see a blue-clad artilleryman from 
the battery parked on the hill behind (idle men 
they seemed with nothing to do but keep the 
dust off their precious guns) looking down at 
them. 

"Well," grinned the gunner, "have you 
heard?" 

Pierre and Rossel shook their heads. 

The gunner sat down to do justice to the news 
he had to impart. 

" In the morning," he announced, " the Emperor 
and ' Lulu ' come to see us march into Saar- 
briick." 

Pierre sat bolt upright, his eyes snapping. Ros- 
sel groaned, and stuffed more tobacco into his 
pipe. 

"And to-morrow?" Pierre questioned eagerly. 

The artilleryman regarded him with an expres- 
sion much like that with which he had just been 
favored by the pudgy Rossel. 

" Oh, to-morrow," he answered, " I suppose 
* Lulu ' must see his papa's subjects get themselves 
shot into little pieces. There will be fighting 
enough for you young cocks;" the artilleryman 
filled a stumpy pipe with some of Rossel's tobacco, 
sprawled out at comfortable length on the warm 
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ground. " He might have stayed away for a 
week or so." 

Pierre looked shocked. 

"Who?" he demanded. 

"Who but Napoleon?" countered the gunner, 
blowing out a cloud of smoke. " He would he 
fighting a battle lest those people back in Paris 
who gave him a throne take it away from him 
again. They must have a victory, so he brings 
* Lulu ' to see it happen. Fine I " 

Pierre thrust his finger into the breech of his 
gun, pulled it out, and examined it for traces of 
dirt. Finding none, he closed the breech with a 
satisfied air, and faced the gunner. He reflected, 
as he started to speak, that he had killed a Prus- 
sian no longer ago than the morning, and was one 
to put forward ideas. 

"We'll win him a battle, if he leads us," he 
said importantly. 

The artilleryman had taken to tossing his kepi 
into the air and trying to catch it on his head like 
a juggler. He gave over this amusement when 
Pierre spoke, and favored the youth with a grunt 
of derision. 

" Of course," he said sneeringly, " and you'll 
go on crawling into Prussia on empty bellies, 
yes?" 

Pierre and Rossel looked at him inquiringly. 

"Listen, children," commanded the artillery- 
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man. " You imagine that armies fight with such 
things as that," — and he jerked a grimy thumb 
toward Pierre's freshly cleaned chassepot, — 
"which is all moonshine. A soldier is not so 
different from any other man ; he must eat. So 
long as we sit here we're well fed and fat. Bet- 
ter stay sitting here and keep fat, say I." — He 
craned his head forward, and whispered earnestly. 
— "Everything is rotten I I know; I'm where 
I can see. We're not ready to fight — ^we're not 
even ready to run away I We can only sit 
still. 

" Suppose we walk into Saarbriick to-morrow, 
what then? We leave our food here in Forbach, 
and the next day we get hungry and have to run 
back here to eat. We'll win a great many battles 
that way I Oh, yes I I tell you, everything is 
rotten I There is no transport." 

He took several meditative puffs, put on his 
kepi, and knocked the ashes from the wooden bowl 
of his pipe. 

" I'm glad I don't live in your part of the 
country," he said bluntly, to Rossel. "The to- 
bacco is unspeakable." 

He hitched his short sword into place, and 
started away. 

"Everything is rotten 1 " was his parting shot. 
" So much for an emperor who has nothing but 
a fine pair of mustaches and a pretty wife." 
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After the gunner had gone, Pierre tried to in- 
volve Rossel in more discussions, but he only 
groaned sleepily, and crawled into the tent. 

" If there's a battle," he called from within, 
" you may be sure I shall get myself wounded 
early and not very badly. I'm ready to go 
home I " 

All through the night Pierre was troubled by 
dreams in which he fought legions of bearded 
Prussians in flat caps, all of whom tumbled sham- 
blingly forward onto their faces whenever he 
fired. He welcomed the shrill trumpets which 
brought him tumbling out into the light of early 
morning. 

Already the camp was stirring. Smoke was 
rising where embers of fires were being blown into 
crackling flames, and the great pots were simmer- 
ing. Tents were being struck, and a column of 
troops was already moving along the line of the 
railway. Behind the hill on which he stood a 
cavalry regiment was breaking camp. The troop- 
ers in boots and trousers, their bare torsos glis- 
tening, were riding saddleless horses back to camp 
from the little stream which had served as tub 
and watering-trough. 

On every side there was more stir and bustle 
than Pierre had seen since the first days at the 
great camp which had clustered about St. Avoid. 
Something more than the usual day's pottering of 
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outpost duty and half-hearted scouring of the hills 
was in the wind. 

Set in motion by a sharp-toned corporal, he 
and the heavy-lidded Rossel struck their tent and 
got their kits in order. Pierre was all for eager 
talk, but Rossel met his sallies with grunts and 
puffs of his vile-smelling tobacco. Around the 
breakfast fires there was much eager talk. Every 
one had some fresh scrap of information or con- 
jecture. The name of the Emperor was on every 
lip. The men of Pierre's company seemed all good 
Bonapartists — at least, they were all eager for 
fighting, and in the heat of their jabbering com- 
ment he forgot the croaking utterances of the 
gunner. 

This morning's activities were different. In- 
stead of the usual splitting into details, the regi- 
ment was massed in column, and moved down from 
the hill close to the railroad, where it halted, the 
men staring eagerly across the valley (where 
ran the invisible line of the frontier) at the Ex- 
ercise Platz, behind whose crest lay the village and 
the hostile troops. The men sprawled about on 
the ground, waiting and talking; the officers gath- 
ered in little knots, eying the valley through theif 
binoculars, the smoke from their cigarettes mak- 
ing little blue clouds above the groups. Presently 
the shrill whistle of a locomotive sounded from far 
up the railroad to the west of Forbach. Instantly 
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every officer turned on his heel, every sprawling 
infantryman sat up quickly. 

" It's Napoleon I " Pierre whispered to Rossel, 
in a tense voice. 

The fat man grunted. 

" What a voice he has I " he scoffed. 

Pierre could no longer sit still. He must be 
on his feet and looking about him. Above the 
heavy timber which cloaked the heights of 
Spicheren on the other side of the railroad, he 
could see dense columns of infantry and occasional 
clumps of cavalry moving along the flat top of 
the table-land, and disappearing to the east. Pres- 
ently the familiar battery came bumping along a 
grassy lane at the very side of the field where the 
regiment lay waiting. Pierre caught sight of the 
gunner who had reviled Rossel's tobacco and made 
sport of the Emperor, plodding along behind one 
of the jolting cannon. The man made a trumpet 
of his hands, and called out dieerfuUy. 

"Did you have a good breakfast?'* he de* 
manded. 

Pierre, amid the laughter of the men about 
him, nodded and waved his hand in reply. 

" Well for you," answered the gunner; " you'll 
have to go three days on it I " 

A mounted officer demanded silence in no un- 
certain tones, and the battery bumped off on its 
way. 
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The locomotive whistle sounded again, and a 
third time, much nearer. An instant later the 
rumble of the train itself was plainly audible. 
Pierre heard it come to a stop with a harsh grind- 
ing of brakes, and then there sounded a loud and 
sustained burst of cheering from the village. Men 
were on their feet on every side, yelling and shout- 
ing, while their officers nodded encouragement. 

" Long live Napoleon I " rose the cry on all 
sides. 

Off in the valley, the busy uhlan and chasseur 
videttes, wheeling and circling like so many hawks, 
reined in their horses, listened, and then went post- 
ing off in opposite directions without even paus- 
ing for the morning exchange of harmless pop- 
ping shots which they had not missed in two 
weeks. 

Sharp orders snapped out the instant the cheer- 
ing had subsided. The column formed, waited an 
instant, and then wheeled out through the dewy 
grass, crossed the railroad, and entered the little 
village of Stiring, where the round-eyed villagers 
watched its passage from behind closed doors and 
barred windows. Beyond the village they came 
out on another of the step-like heights which 
fronted the valley on all sides, and again came to 
a lurching halt. This time, however, there was 
no sprawling in the grass. The little knots of 
officers in their short jackets of darker blue formed 
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on the flanks, but the men kept their feet. Kerre's 
eyes never left the squat hill at the throat of the 
valley, where nothing at all was visible, not even 
the familiar sight of a cavalry vidette. 

From behind them came a sudden rumbling, a 
thunder of hoofs, and the dull roar of spinning 
wheels. Pierre swung round in time to see the 
battery, the drivers lashing their horses, the guns 
and caissons bobbing and bumping over the in- 
equalities of ground, surge up the hill with the 
gunners pelting behind it, and swirl up to the lip 
of the ridge at full speed. Breathless he watched 
as the captain's blade shimmered in the sun, the 
bugler's instrument rang out sharply, and the 
whole surging mass of men, horses, and glinting 
wheels spun to the right, whirled about, paused a 
moment, and surged back down into the dip, leav- 
ing behind it the six black-mouthed guns pointing 
their ugly muzzles over the crest at the Exercise 
Platz. 

Pierre's heart hammered faster at the sight, and 
faster still when a little group of horsemen in 
brilliant uniforms trotted out onto the plateau 
opposite. Distant though the horsemen were, he 
could make out the squat figure of the Third Na- 
poleon on his black horse, and the slim, boyish 
prince at his side. Pierre made nothing now of 
those grumbling words which the gunner had 
spoken the night before. He had only been some 
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malcontent! What more could be asked? Here 
was a day — cloudless, the sun glinting on every- 
thing, and making every detail stand out clearly, 
the army fairly itching to be in action, moving 
forward with batteries swirling into position, in- 
fantry columns spattering the landscape with 
color, and clattering cavalry throwing up the dust. 
And behind, the Emperor himself watched from a 
blunt hill which seemed to have been built for 
nothing else than to serve as a royal box. 

Silently the column swept down the slope and 
into the valley, and, as it reached level ground, 
its front broke into red and blue spray, the skir- 
mishers scattering out into a thin line two hun- 
dred yards in front, while the rest of the column, 
wheeling into line, made a more solid block of 
color in the rear. Off to the right Pierre could 
see the main force of the army — swinging down 
the broad St. Amaul road with the characteristic 
loose, easy formation of French infantry — ^break 
and reform as his own column had done, until 
the entire valley seemed full of the hurrying red- 
legged figures. Then, with a clatter of hoofs and 
the swish of air through pennon and plume, three 
squadrons of cavalry swept through the intervals 
between the solid blocks of infantry, swung off 
onto the flanks, and reformed their lines. The 
whole stage was set — and still the lumpy hill, a 
scant half-mile before them, remained obdurately 
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silent. There was something grimly forbidding 
about the silence of this hill that affected others 
than Pierre, for the whole sweeping wave of in- 
fantry that spread across the valley was angling 
toward the right as though to cut around the 
shoulder of the hill. 

Pierre looked at the men about him. Their 
faces were drawn and tense, their eyes set on the 
ground in front of them, or on the bobbing figures 
of the skirmishers. Only Rossel seemed unmoved. 
His short legs kept even with Pierre's longer 
strides, and his eyes gave attention only to his 
footing without bothering to watch the progress 
of events in front. 

" Why don't they commence firing? " whispered 
Pierre. 

Rossel looked up with the startled expression of 
one roused out of a sound sleep. 

"Who?" he inquired. 

" The Prussians I " panted Pierre. 

Rossel raised his eyebrows, and screwed his 
round eyes down to the hill before them. 

" I don't see any," he announced. " They've 
probably all run away. I've been told they're very 
cautious 1 " 

The tension became harder and harder to bear 
as the minutes passed. The French lines swept 
swiftly closer, and the hill in front lay silent and 
without motion as though there were no living 
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thing on its flat top. Then the breaking-point in 
the strain seemed to have been reached, and 
passed. The hill lost its fancied terrors. Pierre 
could see that at one end it was terraced, and that 
the terraces led up to a little pleasure-garden with 
chairs and tables showing among the trees about 
it, the tiled roofs of the buildings gleaming pleas- 
antly. There could be nothing terrible in such 
a place. 

At one point straight in front of Pierre's com- 
pany, the thin line of skirmishers suddenly 
bunched together slightly like a flock of teal, then 
spread out again. From it there came half a 
dozen puffs of white smoke, and, before the sound 
of the first shots reached the head of the line, the 
whole cloud of skirmishers were jetting out the 
white plumes that hung heavily in the still air. 

Pierre wanted to run forward as fast as he 
could. The electrifying popping of the skirmish- 
ers' fire set his nerves jumping. But the heavy 
masses of troops slowed their pace irritatingly, 
while the skirmishers felt out the ground as a man 
beats the rushes of a marsh for snakes. Answer- 
ing dots of white vapor showed on the sides and 
along the crest of the hill, and thin, whining noises 
came out of the air overhead. At the first of them 
Rossel ducked his head and looked up suspiciously. 
Pierre (though he had done the same thing him- 
self) laughed at him gaily. 
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** Don't you like It?" he cried. 

Rossel was silent — his only answer being to 
align himself more perfectly behind the man di- 
rectly in front of him. 

From the plateau in the rear, the batteries went 
into action with jarring roars which seemed to 
wedge the hot air into solid blocks and jam them 
against men's ears. The shrieking shells soared 
across the valley, and plunged down about the 
pleasure garden and on the terraces of the slopes, 
leaving beautiful white arcs of smoke to mark 
their passage. Already the skirmishers were on 
the lower slopes of the hill, and the spiteful smoke- 
puffs which marked the position of the defenders 
were coming thicker and faster. 

An officer (the same one who had bent over the 
stricken Prussian the morning before) bawled an 
order through the increasing rattle of musketry, 
shielding his lips with his hands that the words 
might carry. 

" Fix bayonets I " he shouted. " At the double 
— advance I " 

Men clutched at the wooden handles of the 
bayonets, and there sounded an irregular, metal- 
lic clicking and snapping as the long pointed 
weapons were shoved into the sockets. The line 
opened farther as the men broke into the " dou- 
ble." For the first few steps Pierre ran eagerly, 
springily, watching the lieutenant at the head of 
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the line, the smoke-puffs along the hill, and the 
bursting shells from the batteries. A few steps, 
however, convinced him that the long coat, hang- 
ing three inches below his knees, was never made 
for running, and the heavy knapsack — tight as 
he had strapped it — ^banged about on his shoul- 
ders, and threatened to upset him at every stride. 
Rossel, pattering at his side, was having trouble 
in managing his musket, and the sharp bayonet 
kept lunging at Pierre's legs. His breath grew 
short in a surprisingly short time, and he dis- 
covered all at once that the day was tremendously 
hot. He heard Rossel panting and fuming, and 
in a moment the little man's knapsack tumbled to 
the earth. 

" There I " he gasped. " One day I may get 
you again. Now I can at least breathe I " 

Pierre would have liked to follow suit, but dared 
not. Moreover, the humming noises overhead 
were coming faster, and a Prussian battery some- 
where behind the hill was thudding in reply to 
the French guns. The few shells which Pierre had 
seen burst had already bred in him that fear of 
shell-fire which is the infantryman's constant tor- 
ment, and at every dull boom of the Prussian guns 
he flinched sharply and watched the air above him. 

By this time the whole mass of the infantry 
were raking the hill with ragged volleys, until it 
seemed that nothing could withstand the stomii 
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and yet the white jets of smoke did not seem to 
have diminished. Pierre could not understand it. 
He expected to see men fall on every side of him, 
and yet nothing of the sort occurred, although the 
air was incessantly splintered by the racket of 
explosions, and the drone of lead flying high over- 
head. 

A hundred yards of the pelting run under the 
level rays of the sun left the men streaming with 
sweat, and gasping for breath. Pierre was con- 
scious of nothing but a great longing to sit down 
and rest. He had ceased to mind the whistling 
bullets or to think of the possibilities of shells; 
he only wanted to rest, and yet he was being 
driven mercilessly on when his accouterments had 
come to weigh a thousand pounds, his feet were 
like lead, and there seemed no air left in the world 
to fill his panting lungs. It did not seem worth 
while to hurry so much over so intangible a thing. 
His excitement ebbed; there was no enemy to be 
seen. It was like hitting at the empty air. 

There was a little thud, like the striking of a 
soft pellet against wood, close to his side. He 
turned his head to see the man on his left stop 
short, and put his hand to his side. He looked 
at Pierre out of scared eyes, opened his lips, closed 
them again, and shriveled into a heap in the moist 
grass. Pierre, somewhat sick at the sight, wanted 
to stop, but the press of men behind pushed him 
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on. The bullets were no longer whistling over- 
head, but thudding and spattering into the ground 
around him, making men dodge, and whitening 
faces. It occurred to him that he was helpless — 
that, however he might bend his head and hurl 
himself up the slope, he was powerless to prevent 
one of those invisible whistling missiles from 
crumpling him up as it had the poor fellow at his 
side. 

To have been able to move forward as he 
pleased, to have fired his gun, to have had before 
him a hulking figure at which he could stab with 
the sharp steel at the end of his musket — any of 
these things would have been a relief. But the 
crush of men penned him in as though in a vise, 
and only over their bobbing caps could he see 
the smoke floating against the gray and green 
hill. 

The nature of the ground rather than the se- 
verity of the German fire had its effect on the 
French formation, and men elbowed room for 
themselves as they climbed. Ignorant as they 
were of the real slimness of the force which op- 
posed them, they spread out and raked the sum- 
mit of the Exercise Platz with tremendous vol- 
leys which sent bits of bark sailing from the tree 
trunks and clouds of leaves and twigs pattering 
to the earth. They gained the crest from sheer 
momentum of numbers. Pierre found himself one 
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of a little panting group peering through the trees 
toward the pleasure garden. As he stared, he 
caught sight of a little knot of men in dark-blue 
coats, boots reaching almost to their knees, and 
black helmets bright with brass. 

" See them I " Pierre yelled wildly. 

He started for the hostile figures at a breakneck 
run. The strain and heat of the slow, weary 
climb up the slopes were forgotten. Here was 
something definite to be grappled. The dark fig- 
ures pointed their guns at him and he heard again 
the familiar whistle of bullets — closer and more 
spiteful this time. 

Before he had gone more than a few paces, 
impatient and hurried blasts of German bugles 
sent the dark figures scurrying down the reverse 
slopes of the hill. He stopped for an instant to 
get his breath. The slopes behind him and the 
level ground beyond were full of the bright uni- 
forms of his own men. Off on the flanks the cav- 
alry were closing in. The batteries, their first 
work done, came thundering across the valley for 
the deadlier work to follow. From far to the 
right, where the advancing wave had pressed on 
faster up the easier slopes, sounded cheering. 

Pierre felt suddenly very much alone and 
rather weak in the knees. He edged close to the 
nearest man, and put a hand on his arm. 

** Is it over? " he demanded incredulously. 
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" Ah, to be sure," answered the other. " All 
but a little ! They can^t stand against us 1 " 

In the dip behind the hill, Saarbriick and St. 
Johann lay on the two sides of the river Saar, 
joined by two bridges, half barricaded with old 
barrels. Into the villages were tumbling the sur- 
vivors of the slender force with which the Ger- 
mans had made a pretense of balking a whole di- 
vision. The French, content with what they had 
won, paused for a time to let their guns come 
up, for there were batteries still hammering away 
from the village, and from the stout buildings of 
the railroad station. 

Pierre looked about him. He had expected to 
find the ground strewn thickly with the dead and 
wounded, but there were very few of the still fig- 
ures. Here and there lay one of the helmeted 
fusiliers, or the occasional brighter blue uniform 
of an uhlan, his red-fronted tunic slashed with 
brighter crimson. Their positions were not he- 
roic; they lay in queer, huddled heaps that were 
not pleasant to see. 

He had little enough time for looking at the 
sorry shapes which lay stretched out along the 
level floor of the terraces, or in the scooped-out 
road which had given the defenders a poor shel- 
ter from the flying sheets of lead. While the in- 
fantry gathered itself for descent on the village, 
several batteries swung into position along the 
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crest, and the trim village was knocked about like 
so many ten-pins. The infantrymen watched the 
effects of the bombardment with rather pale faces. 
At first there was nothing but a sinister sort of 
beauty about the steady blazing of the guns, the 
measured crash of the explosions, the curve of the 
shells, and the echoing crash of the bursting 
charge. Presently wraiths of smoke commenced 
to curl up around the roofs of the houses, and pa- 
thetic, dodging figures of townspeople could be 
seen making for the safer shelter where the Ger- 
man guns were still hanging to the fight near the 
railroad station. 

A smothered cry at his elbow made Pierre turn 
his head. Rossel was watching the bombardment 
with a face of horror. 

" God 1 " he exclaimed hoarsely, with more 
feeling in his voice than Pierre had thought he 
possessed, *' somebody lives in all those houses! 
It's a little town like yours or mine at home. And 
they're burning it up I To-morrow those poor 
devils down there will have nothing I " 

He shook his head dismally, and sat down on 
the ground, his chin between his hands. 

" Maybe some of them have babies I " he added 
disconnectedly, after a moment. 

A battery of mitrailleuses — the first — went into 
action beside the field guns among the trees on the 
Exercise Platz. The rattling, whirring sound of 
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the discharges grcmnd its way to the very top of 
the clamor and sent the shivers up and down men's 
spines. The spray-like showers of bullets from 
the venomous weapons spattered and whistled over 
the roofs and through the streets of the village. 

Pierre stared down at unhappy Saarbriick with 
half a mind to echo Rossel's doleful words of pity. 
As he stared, a fat burgher tried to run the gaunt- 
let of an open street and was stopped midway 
by a bullet. His fall was followed by a feminine 
shriek of terror. Pierre shuddered slightly, and 
looked around him. 

The hill was swarming with trim figures in 
wide red trousers and long blue coats buttoned 
back in front. The men were flushed with the 
exertion of the charge, the climb— and something 
else. They had won I Pierre remembered the 
group of brilliant horsemen on the plateau in 
front of Forbach, then his eye fell on a couple 
of fallen Germans. The momentary flicker of 
pity passed. The full consciousness smote him 
with the force of a blow: these m^n about him — 
and himself I — ^were the army of France and they 
had triumphed. And a pale man on horseback had 
seen their victory 1 

He stooped over the disconsolate Rossel, and, 
as he did so, the shrill whistles of the ofiicers and 
the harsh-toned bugles snapped the sprawling lines 
and blocks of figures into order. 
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" Come, Rossel," he said abruptly. " There's 
more work for us down there ! " 

He joined the pelting rush down into the 
emptying village with a high-beating heart. This 
was the thing of which he had dreamed! He 
had made his choice — and he was glad that there 
was no turning back now. Ardun and its people 
seemed like the blurred remembrances of some 
previous existence. He was a soldier of the Em- 
pire — ^now and henceforth. 

With hot flushed face and hammering pulses 
he went along with the shouting men who dashed 
into the captured village for their one short hour 
of triumph I 



CHAPTER XI 
THE SEAMY SIDE 

TN one of those bulky, frayed volumes which 
^ Pierre and Andre had pored over, there had 
been many pictures of victorious armies entering 
the cities which had fallen into their hands. The 
manner of these entries had been the same; only 
the background had varied. Always the conquer- 
ing host was pictured marching in solid columns 
through breached walls or massive gates sagging 
from their hinges, while the frightened inhabitants 
peered at them timorously from the cracks of half- 
opened doors and windows. The uniforms of the 
invaders were unspotted and unsoiled by such bat- 
tles as they had passed through; every knapsack 
was in place, every cross-belt showed white against 
the darker coat, every gun angled correctly across 
the shoulder which carried it. At the head of each 
column rode a splendid figure on a prancing horse. 
Pierre waited and watched for these things to 
come. They did not happen. The French sat 
and panted in the heat for some time on the crest 
of the heights they had won, and the sounds of 
battle droned off, thinned out, and died like the 
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roar of a receding train. A few detachments of 
infantry, Pierre's company among them, straggled 
down into the village. There was nothing martial 
or inspiring about their entry; trumpets did not 
blare nor did flags flutter. But for the vivid colors 
of the uniforms, the men might have been workmen 
filing down the slopes to cottages in the valley 
after the day's work. A few cavalrymen passed 
them, riding into the town. They sat their horses 
carelessly, and chattered noisily as they rode, their 
hot tunics unbuttoned and open at neck and breast, 
showing rough underwear or bare breasts. Several 
guns trundled in the wake of the horsemen, the 
muzzles trailing, the gunners panting along in the 
dust, wiping smutched faces with dirty hands, and 
cursing shrilly at the heat and the possible neces- 
sity of more fighting on a day made only for 
grilling men's bones. Men with stretchers dotted 
the surface of the hill, their sleeves bearing a red 
cross on a white field. Mingled sounds came up 
to them from the village — the shouting of men, 
the occasional barking of dogs; children's voices 
sharp with fear. 

Pierre tramped down the hill with his com- 
pany, his eyes hungrily scanning the village. He 
did not find the traces of carnage which he had 
expected. During the morning he had watched 
the batteries throwing round after round of the 
terrifying shells into the helpless masses of houses, 
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yet he passed door after door and saw no signs 
of the bombardment. An inn, with door blown 
from its hinges, a great hole in the roof, and a 
view of splintered furniture and a wrecked stove 
visible through the windows, was the first evi- 
dence of what had passed. 

The inhabitants of Saarbriick, instead of staring 
at the hostile troops with big terror-widened eyes 
from behind the shelter of their walls, gathered 
in the streets and gaped at the red-legged infantry 
openly and without awe. Pierre ceased looking 
for yawning shell-holes in wall or pavement. He 
awoke to the facts that it was many hours since 
he had eaten, and that his left heel was galling 
him painfully. 

" rd like to find that gunner," he heard Rossel 
saying, ^' who was talking to us last night about 
our dinners 1 " 

Pierre grunted. The speech brought to a head 
the sense of disappointment and discomfort which 
had been growing within him. Something was all 
out of tune. The morning had started as such 
things should, according to his notions, but it had 
raveled out. The army had degenerated into a 
mass of hungry, dirty men noisily calling for food. 
Pierre had very definite ideas of those elements 
which combined for the winning of battles. All 
were lacking. He was disappointed, and yet he 
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kept hoping that it was not ended, that things 
would happen after all. 

His feelings of disappointment and discontent 
increased as the day wore on. There was no 
hasty oneal, no rushing of columns toward the 
dark masses of forest which loomed along the 
ridges back of St. Johann. Instead there was 
interminable marching this way and that without 
seeming object or intent. Occasionally Pierre 
caught at his hopes as little sputters of firing broke 
out, where the stubborn Prussians kept edging back 
toward the village as though to see what the victors 
were about. 

Then, at the end of the tedious afternoon, the 
company, with other bodies of tired, overheated 
troops, marched wearily back to the crest of the 
Exercise Platz, and pitched their little tents among 
the trees. 

" Now," exclaimed Rossel gratefully, " we've 
turned around. Perhaps we're all learning 
sense I " 

After nightfall Pierre moved restlessly about 
from fire to fire, seeking some spirit like his own 
which might have words to comfort him. He 
actually regretted that he had not been forced 
to do sentry duty. The groups about the fires did 
not talk of the day's events as he would have had 
them do. For the most part they lay inert, like 
workmen at the end of a hard day. When they 
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spoke, it was to express the hope that the next 
day might be without battles or other forms of 
hard work. The battle was to them without sig- 
nificance. Pierre asked one or two of them what 
they thought the Prussians would do next. They 
shook their heads in dazed uncertainty, and ad- 
vised him to go to bed. He set out to find Cor- 
poral Gounard, who was a soldier and would 
understand some things. 

As he prowled about among the flickering 
shadows cast by the fire-light, he caught the sound 
of a familiar voice, and came presently upon 
Gabriel Blouin, seated on his knapsack, and de- 
claiming loudly to an open-mouthed group. Pierre 
stopped to listen. Gabriel was in his element ; his 
tongue ran unchecked, and the men before him 
believed. 

" Listen 1 " he was saying, one finger upraised. 
'* Have I not said all along that this thing would 
come to pass? To-day there were four Prussians 
to every Frenchman, and what happened? We 
brushed them away like so many flies I Well, to- 
morrow and the next day, and the day after that 
we will do the same thing. It will not be many 
days before they get tired of being beaten that 
way, and they will be calling * Enough ! ' Then 
we will go home, and no one will be any the 
worse. And think what fine tales we will have 
to tell our grandchildren one day I " 
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Pierre found the corporal after a time, busy 
with needle and thread on a hole in his trousers, 
his nose bridged by a massive pair of spectacles 
which made him look like a tailor in uniform. 

" Ah, little one 1 " he said as he caught sight 
of Pierre. " So they didn't shoot you this day? " 

" No," Pierre answered shortly, and sat down. 

Corporal Gounard went on with his darning. 
After a time he shifted the trousers across his 
bare knees so that Pierre might see the rent. 

'* Thorns," he explained tersely. 

Pierre had hoped that it might be bullet or 
bayonet, and that there might be a tale to go with 
it. He watched the corporal for several minutes, 
then demanded abruptly: 

"Are all battles like to-day's?" 

Gounard looked at him sharply over the black 
rims of his spectacles, and then chuckled. 

" Battle 1 " he sniffed. " My son, this was no 
more than a lesson in trigger-pulling and boots. 
We must get used to sore feet, and we must know 
which end of our gun goes off before we're ready 
for battles." 

" But the Prussians ran I " Pierre insisted. 

The corporal squinted at the fire to thread his 
needle. 

"Quite so," he agreed. "And why not? 
They were a handful and we a division. What 
else could they do? Perhaps you will tell me, 
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too, why we sit here cooling our heels instead of 
going on?" 

" I came to ask you," answered Pierre. 

The older man laid aside his work and looked 
at his companion steadily. 

" Well, then," he replied, " I don't know— nor 
anybody else. Something is wrong." 

The corporal took up the tale where the growl- 
ing artilleryman had left off. He talked of things 
which had been almost sacred to the pair of them 
in the old garrison days, and talked of them with 
a sharp tongue which spoke bitterly. He drew 
maps on the ground with sticks and stones, and 
when he had finished he shook his head and 
growled. 

'* There is no little man in a cocked hat to lead 
us," he lamented. '* I think there are bad days 
ahead!" 

Pierre went away uncomforted, slept badly, and 
woke in the glaring sun of another day which 
promised to be no better. Parties of men in shirt 
and trousers, their sleeves rolled above their el- 
bows, were set to furrowing the crest of the hill 
with trenches and gun emplacements. They plied 
pick and shovel cheerfully, glad of work which 
carried no danger with it. Pierre was mystified; 
they had captured the hill, why should they turn 
about and make a fort of it? Surely they did 
not intend to stay there forever I 
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The man working at his side was a tall raw- 
boned peasant with a red face and a shock of 
curly yellow hair that marked him off from the 
men about him. He was a very prodigy with 
his spade and pick. 

" This is nothing," he informed Pierre, stopping 
to wipe his streaming face. " I could do all that 
the whole lot have done in a few hours I " 

" You're used to it," Pierre suggested. 

" I'm a grave-digger," answered the tall man 
with an air of pride. 

Then while they worked, he told Pierre of 
his native village and the life he led. Pierre 
thought, as he listened, of the incessant droning 
of Remy's voice that morning he had ridden back 
to Ardun behind the carter's white horse. It was 
the same sort of tale to which he listened now, 
save that the names were unfamiliar. It was the 
same thing over and over again on all sides of 
him; men talking of home, and in a perfect fever 
of haste to be back among its sordid little details. 

*' I'm not going back to my village," he said, 
" I shall stay in the army after the war is over." 

The tall man regarded him as though he were 
looking at some unfamiliar sort of creature. 

" Stay in the army! " he repeated incredulously. 
** Haven't you served your three years? '* 

** Oh, yes," replied Pierre. 

The grave-digger regarded him pityingly out 
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of his wide, blue eyes, then leaned over and put 
his hand with awkward kindness on his shoulder. 

"ril tell you what, comrade," he said. "I 
know what it is to want bread. You come with me 
when you're through here, and I'll find work for 
you — ^better work than soldiering. In my part of 
the country there are no idle people." — He leaned 
closer, and dug his elbow into Pierre's side. — " And 
in no time at all I'll find you a fat, pretty girl to 
be wife to you I " 

Pierre shook his head slowly. 

" It's not that," he answered. " I've a house 
and land of my own." 

The man favored him with another unblinking, 
uncomprehending stare from his big eyes, whistled 
through his teeth, shook his head, and went on 
with his digging. After a time Pierre heard him 
telling the tale to the man next him in the shallow 
trench, and this second man gave Pierre one of 
the uncomprehending, incredulous looks. Pierre 
gripped the handle of his pick and sent the iron 
blade savagely into the yielding earth. He felt 
angry with the tall man, and the man who had 
stared at him — at every one of the busy figures 
around him. Why were they forever dinning in 
his ears the commonplace, uninteresting details of 
squalid, heavy lives in which he had no concern? 
Why was his own position so far beyond their 
belief? It seemed to him that he was doing a 
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rather fine thing in leaving everything and giving 
himself to his country. He knew that it was 
no life of ease that he was choosing; he had seen 
enough of it to know that. Was he then so abnor- 
mal that men should stare at him in amazement? 
And what was it that they found in their small 
lives which held them — satisfied, more than con- 
tent? 

It was a relief to him when the trench was 
finished, and he could get away from the tall man, 
who continued to stare at him and shake his head. 
He amused himself for a time in looking at the 
country on all sides. Events were beginning to 
shape themselves more to his liking. There were 
evidences of great numbers of men in motion. 
Over-night the clustering white tents had sprung 
up on the green hillsides like mushrooms, and in 
almost every direction he could see moving masses 
of troops. After all, the croaking of Gounard 
and the gunner might have been wrong! He 
might see, after all, the pictures in the fat books 
reproduced on a scale which would satisfy his 
longings. 

And then, even while he watched, he was aroused 
by the sharp blaring of the bugle. He got to his 
feet eagerly. Rossel, tired by the morning of 
pick-swinging in the heat, lay snoring on the 
ground. Pierre prodded him sharply. The fat 
man groaned, stirred uneasily, and rolled over onto 
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his face. Pierre prodded him again, and he 
finally awoke. 

" What is it? " he demanded drowsily. 

Pierre, already busy gathering his kit together, 
jerked the answer over his shoulder. 

" Hurry up! Bugle's blown. We're going 1 " 

Rossel sat up and rubbed his eyes, cursing the 
bugle, the sun, and everything else that came to 
his mind. Pierre was full of eager theories; per- 
haps there would be another battle that very day, 
perhaps the invasion was commencing I Had Ros- 
sel not seen the great columns moving on every 
side of them ? Did he not know what that meant? 
Rossel grunted. 

A small column formed along the crest of the 
hill, watched idly by the men who had not been 
ordered under arms, shouldered its long muskets, 
and moved off. To Pierre's astonishment they did 
not march down into Saarbriick, but moved back 
and descended the reverse slope of the hill. They 
struck a wide, well-metaled road that led down 
the familiar trough of the valley, opened out in 
the loose marching order (which every man knew 
meant a long march), and struck straight to the 
west. 

Rossel's sullen face brightened. 

'* Now," he exclaimed, " we're going the right 
wayl" 

Pierre asked anxious questions of the men about 
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him. What did it mean, this sudden turning of 
their backs on a captured town, and marching 
in the wrong direction without the firing of a shot ? 
The men shook their heads dully, without interest. 
They were not concerned with such trifles as direc- 
tion; the mere fact that they had to march at all 
was bad enough in itself. Finding that no one 
knew or cared, Pierre attempted to think matters 
out for himself. Gradually he grew almost cheer- 
ful by this means. After all, he did not care so 
much for the dull lethargy of the men about him. 
He was the only real soldier among them! The 
only one who cared to know why things were done' 
or left undone. 

He built a hundred theories. Perhaps it was a 
flank march, perhaps so!me flying column, thrown 
daringly clear of the main force, was to be slipped 
through one of those unguarded clefts in the hills 
lining the frontier, and driven home into the un- 
protected side of a helmeted army corps supposedly 
secure behind sheltering forests! There would 
be more joy in that, certainly, than in digging eter- 
nal trenches on top of a hill which would never 
need them. 

There was enough to be seen along the broad 
road over which the little force was moving. Field 
after field was white with the tents of infantry, 
and long rows of cavalry horses were picketed on 
every side. In all directions troops of all arms 
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were moving to the east — the artillery significantly 
in front. Momentarily Pierre expected that the 
little force would attach itself to one of the col- 
umns, but the steady march over the white road 
continued, passed through the throat of the valley 
between Stiring and Spicheren, and on toward For- 
bach. Now and then they passed columns of fresh 
troops recently detrained, who called to them 
eagerly for information as they swung past. There 
was no pause at Forbach, and Pierre commenced 
to lose faith in his theories. No flanking move 
was ever commenced by so long a march 
straight to the rear, or attempted by so slender a 
force ! 

The bodies of troops about them grew smaller 
and less numerous. They no longer saw either 
cavalry or artillery, and such infantry as appeared 
were hurrying batches of recruits, or sauntering 
groups guarding lumbering army-wagons. They 
entered the great feeders of the army — endless 
lines of wagons and carts of every description, 
plodding slowly forward. Pierre was astonished 
at their number. He knew that supply trains 
crawled in the rear of an army, but their number 
was a revelation. 

A man several ranks in front of him seemed to 
be having trouble with his boot. It was forever 
coming unlaced, and he was forced to fall out of 
line to tie it. An officer, striding along at the 
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side of the column, grew tired of this and spoke 
to the man sharply. 

** You'll need to look to such things," he warned. 
" We'll have nothing but marching for a while 
guarding supplies. Take care of your feet! 
They'll be more important than your gun." 

A leaden weight fell on Pierre. Guarding those 
lumbering wagons ! And he had thought to have 
a part in some brilliant foray into hostile territory ! 
He had a burning desire to go to the officers and 
put his case before them. There was no justice 
in such an arrangement. Any one could march 
through the heat and dust at such work. There 
were men like Rossel who would like nothing better 
than to do their work safe from the dangers of 
bullet and bayonet. And yet he, who had come 
to the front with springy steps, who had been 
permitted one taste of the things which might be, 
was shunted off with the others to work without 
half the excitement which attended old Remy's 
jogging trips behind the white horse. It was in- 
tolerable. He wanted to sit down by the side 
of the road and mutiny on the spot. 

Immediately the zest went out of the day, out 
of the march, out of everything. The weight of 
his knapsack pulled down with sudden cruelty on 
his shoulders, and he became abruptly conscious of 
the banging of his canteen and bayonet against his 
thigh. He could no longer stand it to carry his 
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gun in one position more than a few minutes at a 
time. He tried carrying it over his shoulder, — the 
trigger-guard bumped against the bones. He car- 
ried it across his arm, and the man next him swore 
irritably when the wavering muzzle struck him 
sharply in the side. He carried it by the sling, 
and the galling of the strap, added to the heavy 
pull of the knapsack, was more than he could bear. 
It had not seemed particularly hot before, but now 
the beating of the sun seemed suddenly terrific. 
The straight rays bored through the cloth of his 
cap, and seemed to fairly singe the top of his head. 
The long coat and heavy trousers were stifling. 
The straps of his accouterments seemed to cut the 
air from his lungs. His feet began to burn and 
seemed all at once increased in size. There was 
not a particle of room inside his shoes for him to 
move them about and ease them. Each time that 
he set down his foot it was like stepping on some 
solid, resisting thing, without flexibility, and each 
step jarred him to the very top of his head. The 
hot, thick dust, eddying up from the moving feet, 
filled his nostrils and stifled him. 

" If they'd only pick up their feet 1 '' he mut- 
tered angrily to himself, " the dust wouldn't be 
so bad. This is terrible — they walk like cattle ! " 

Then it occurred to him that perhaps other men's 
feet burned and felt as his own did. He looked 
from face to face. The men had stopped their 
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laughing chatter, and set themselves sternly to the 
increasingly difficult task of putting one foot be- 
fore the other. Their faces were red, coated with 
dust, and fairly muddy with perspiration. 

And this was to be his work, now, for no one 
knew how long — ^plodding endlessly through the 
dust or mud of roads beside the heavy wagons. 
The lumbering wheels and the slow feet of the 
heavy horses would make the dust so much worse. 
He had not come to war for such things. This 
was not fighting, nor even the work of fighting 
men. His hot, unreasoning anger boiled suddenly 
and increased because there was nothing on which 
it could fasten. He had always been powerless. 
Circumstances had always seized him and bent the 
course of his life whither he would not have had 
it go. 

He tried to reason out a " why " for this, but 
his brain would not grapple with the question. It 
was a piece of gigantic Injustice; things would not 
change for him as they did for other men. Doubt- 
less he was doomed to go on this way always. 

And there was no one to whom he could turn 
for consolation, no one who could share his isola- 
tion. He thought of Andre, even of Farges — two 
people to whom he had been able to turn and gain 
some slight comfort. There was no promise of 
comforting speech In the hot, sullen faces of the 
men about him. 
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His many discomforts increased. The lowering 
of the sun toward the horizon brought no relief 
from the heat, which continued to bum into him 
intensely. His feet seemed to be made of burn- 
ing wood. The muscles of his legs ached and 
the bones of his thigh were sore from the pound- 
ing of sheath and canteen. His gun and knapsack 
had ceased to be mere concrete burdens and had 
become a sort of vague Thing which had settled 
on his back and shoulders to stay forever. The 
dust was awful; he had breathed it until he was 
sure that the air he took into his lungs was thicker 
for passing into them. He no longer raised his 
head to take note of passing troops. A little knot 
of gigantic cuirassiers went by without his seeing 
them. Ordinarily the sight of one of these giant 
horsemen stirred him deeply ; now they were simply 
a passing something which made the dust thicker, 
and made him get out of the road and then back 
into it — a useless waste of effort which annoyed 
him. 

His mind no longer cared to think about any- 
thing. It served rather to receive and discard 
dim impressions, at which he stared like some one 
outside himself. His only thoughts were these 
shadowy pictures, usually of things that he wanted. 
Again and again there rose before him the cool, 
half-darkness of Andre's cabaret ; he saw the long 
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table with a single glass of beer foaming on one 
corner of it. 

His eyes, half closed to keep out the dust and 
the mellow glare of the sun on the white road, 
fixed themselves on the white legging of the man 
in front of him. He commenced counting the 
buttons. There were eight of them. Once he 
made nine, but repeated trials convinced him that 
there were really eight. Presently as he watched, 
one of the buttons popped off and rolled into the 
road. The man did not notice it, but Pierre be- 
came interested. He wondered how long the un- 
equal strain would take to start another button. 
The legging began to sag, to the obvious discom- 
fort of the wearer, who made awkward hitches 
with his side and shoulder as if to get it back 
into place. It ceased to merely interest Pierre and 
began to bother him. He felt as though the slip- 
ping piece of cloth were on his own leg, and every 
uneasy hitch of the shoulder in front of him made 
his own leg and ankle uncomfortable. He tried 
resolutely to look In some other direction, but his 
eyes turned back again and again. He hoped the 
thing would come entirely unbuttoned and fall off, 
but it only sagged and began an irritating flopping 
which made things worse than ever. To his un- 
speakable relief, the tortured man who wore it 
finally fell out of line, and patched it with a bit 
of string. 
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He woke as if from a troubled sleep to find 
Rossel clutching at his sleeve. 

" So ! " snorted the fat man, " do you like to 
march so well that you don't want to stop ? " 

The column had halted in the street of a tiny 
hamlet whose half-dozen houses edged the great 
road. There was hardly room for the men of the 
column, so choked was the street of the town with 
wagons, men, and horses. Pierre went about the 
tedious work of camp-making in a dazed way. The 
evening meal roused him from the stupor of fatigue 
enough to make him think clearly. He stared into 
the fire moodily for a moment. From where he 
sat he could see the outlined wagons and carts of 
the great train. The next day would see the men 
at their weary work. He thought of the day's 
march, and his feet and body ached at the mere 
recollection. 

"War!" he muttered drowsily, but with a 
depth of scorn. 

He continued to glare frowningly into the fire. 

" Pd rather be back in Flamard's hole of an 
office ! " he surprised himself by saying. 



CHAPTER XII 
AFTER SPICHEREN 

TN the gray of morning the slow march com- 
"^ menced. Pierre was not soft. What cam- 
paigning he had already passed through had cal- 
loused him. As soon as he had reconciled him- 
self to the thing in hand, he found the drudgery 
of work bearable. The tremendous fatigue of the 
preceding day had been largely the result of the 
bitter disappointment he had experienced. He de- 
liberately hardened himself to what lay before him, 
and for three days trudged in the dust of creaking 
wagons, and learned to know the woes of teamsters 
and of horses as he could have done in no other 
way. It was not hard work. The loads were 
heavy and the drivers, being unharassed by any 
pressure save the stomachs of the thousands in 
front of them, had time to be good to their horses. 
Pierre realized that there had been some truth 
in those remarks of the gunner to which he had 
made himself listen with such ill grace. After all ' 
it was the feeding of the army that was the most 
important thing. He had got so far by the third 
day of perpetual plodding back and forth between 
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the great base of supplies and the fringe of the 
army's rear, as to be estimating how much food 
he had seen hauled toward the hungry front, and 
how long it would feed the great force. These 
details were but parts of the great thing of which 
he had become a piece. He was learning fast, he 
assured himself; in no small time he would be 
as much a soldier as Corporal Gounard, who could 
mend torn breeches with no thought of the glorious 
possibilities of to-morrow. 

There were moments when he was not happy, 
times when he could almost understand the long- 
ings voiced by the fair-haired grave-digger and 
other men who walked shoulder to shoulder with 
him through the heat and dust, and who made him 
their confidant because, being more or less chil- 
dren, they had to confide in somebody. He was 
very much alone, and forced to feel it sharply. 
There is no place so lonely as the midst of a mul- 
titude of strangers. Pierre had this fact beaten 
in upon him through every hour of the long days. 
He did not know the men of his detachment, could 
not bring himself to feel that they were anything 
but chance figures of the moment which would 
pass away the next. He would have welcomed 
Gabriel's clacking tongue, or even the grim mono- 
syllables of Flamard. Here, removed from the 
hot pressure of action, he had too much time to 
himself, and his thoughts grew more unpleasant. 
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iThey harked back too much to the memory of the 
last night in Ardun. 

Continually he kept thinking that he and Marie 
had been alone together, and that she had spoken 
no word of the figure which had come into their 
lives, spread their paths apart, and gone out like 
a shadow. Persistently he clung to this thought. 
If after all he should go back to the village some 
day 

*' Is the road not good enough that you must 
be walking in the fields?" jeered a voice at his 
elbow. 

Pierre came to his senses with a start to find 
himself a dozen paces from the road. 

It was on the morning of the fourth day that 
Pierre awoke with a feeling of something in the 
air that had not been there the day before. In- 
stead of creaking along the road as usual, the 
wagon-train lay where it had spent the night, and 
the white ribbon of highway was left free to the 
thick-wheeled wagons loaded with ammunition. 
The men of the escort sprawled about at ease, 
content beyond speech at the prospect of a day 
of idleness. Pierre did not share the common de- 
sire to loaf in the shade; instead he walked put 
into the glaring highway, and stood in the sun- 
light, smoking his pipe fiercely, and staring fixedly 
to the east. 

Suddenly he was conscious that for some time 
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he had been listening to a sound — or rather had 
been conscious of a feeling that was not something 
within him, but a strange trembling from without. 
It was a steady, nerve-twisting jar which seemed 
to feel into the very centers of his being, and set 
the hairs on his neck to moving — as does the jar- 
ring of steam through the dome of a locomotive. 
He took his pipe from between his teeth and lis- 
tened, sniffing the air like a dog on a staling scent. 
Unquestionably the thing was there, in the air about 
him, beating without cessation like the pulse of a 
giant. It was a sound that he had never heard 
before, and yet he had no need of explanations. 
He sat down suddenly, feeling rather weak, and 
moved by a strange desire to cry out and weep. 
His pipe went out and he sat holding it in his 
fingers, giving no thought to the fact that the 
hot wood of the bowl was fairly searing his palm. 
He saw other men rise to their feet with queer 
expressions on their faces, bend their heads to lis- 
ten, and then go on with what they had been 
saying in lower tones, with scared looks over their 
shoulders into the distance. People came to the 
doors of houses in the tiny village where the train 
lay, looked out fearfully, and went in closing the 
doors softly and without noise. Children wailed 
dismally and went uncomforted, while their elders 
sat silent. Even the horses, their noses buried in 
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the feed-bags, pawed the ground, and neighed un- 
easily. 

Through the long hours of the morning the 
hammering of the great pulse went on. Now and 
then a veering of the wind would make it swell 
louder for a moment, and Pierre could almost 
fancy that his ear 'could pick out details of the 
awful clangor. Then the wind would shift again 
and the same pulsing sensation would beat against 
his ears. He could not stand it to sit still and 
listen alone ; the oppressiveness of the sound made 
*him seek human company. He edged close to a 
group of his comrades. 

" It is a great battle," he said in an awed 
tone. 

They received his remark as though it relieved 
them from a strain. 

" Yes," they answered, nodding in grave chorus. 

" The Prussians are coming back toward Saar- 
briick," put in another. 

Then they sat silent, breathing hard. After a 
time Pierre said uneasily: 

" We shall beat them again as we did the other 
day. But this time it is really and truly a great 
battle. It takes a great many guns to make that," 
— and he pointed vaguely in the direction from 
which came the rhythmic throbbing. 

In the afternoon the wind shifted again, and 
increased 3ufEciently to turn the dull throbbing into 
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a terrible roar of battle, the crashes of musketry 
pounding sharply above the heavy undertones of 
the artillery. Men's faces became animated again 
as the terrible sound resolved itself into something 
definite. The peculiar nervous strain eased off; 
tongues loosened, and the outcome of the battle 
and the chances of being hurried to the front were 
freely discussed. 

Pierre tried to remember what the country had 
looked like as he had watched it from the level 
crest of the Exercise Platz, and to imagine it 
covered with a heavy pall of powder smoke under 
which the huge armies battled. He tried to piece 
together what he had seen and what he had read, 
and to reason out the objects for which the con- 
tending forces fought. Hour after hour he 
puzzled his brain over this, the din of the fight 
in his ears. He gave it up. It was only clear 
that the sounds of battle were much louder than 
they had been at first. 

'' That jneans," said a tall soldier, seated on the 
wheel of a wagon, his nervous fingers rattling on 
the stock of his gun, ''that the Prussians are 
winning ! " 

Pierre shuddered at the thought. 

" No," he said eagerly, striving to assure him- 
self that he was speaking the truth, " it is only that 

the wind is blowing stronger. Look " and 

he pointed to the trees that edged the road. The 
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green and white leaves of the poplars were flutter- 
ing noisily in the breeze. "This morning the 
leaves were not moving at all ! " 

Toward evening the teams were hitched hastily 
to the wagons (following the arrival of a breath- 
less man on a lathered horse), and the column 
started to retrace the miles it had marched the 
day before. The roar of the battle sounded be- 
hind them like the whistling breath of some pur- 
suing monster, and men glanced back fearfully. 
Pierre could not take his eyes from the figure and 
face of a young officer who marched near him, 
switching nervously at the grass with his sword- 
blade, biting his lips, shaking his head, and mut- 
tering to himself : 

" It cannot be — good God, it cannot be I " 

The march was not long. It stopped when 
the early stars were showing themselves in the 
paling sky, with the light of the setting sun show- 
ing uncannily on the dusty faces and uniforms of 
the men. Pierre noted uneasily that the column 
did not halt until they had crossed the bridge over 
a little stream, and that a group of men placed 
powder-kegs close to the arches of the bridge as 
soon as the last wagon had crossed, and then sat 
down by the kegs to wait. 

In the sky behind them an angry red glare 
mounted up and drowned the flare of the dying 
sunset The din of the fighting did not diminish 
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with the end of the day. Pierre watched the glare 
in the sky with the terror of a child. 

"There are villages burning," he said aloud, 
and thought trembling of how Ardun would seem 
with the flames crackling wickedly from the house- 
tops and winnowing up the sharp spire of the 
church. He was conscious of a man standing at 
his side, and stretching out to him a groping hand. 
He looked around to see the towering figure of a 
butcher, Jessaut, a hulking, great-muscled tower 
of a man who had been the bully and terror of 
the company during barrack-days. Jessaut was 
trembling like a leaf, and his voice shook like an 
old man's. 

" Fm afraid," he whimpered like a child, and 
his hot fingers clutched Pierre's hand eagerly. 

Pierre had been close to blind, unreasoning ter- 
ror himself, but the giant's fright steadied him. 

" It cannot reach us," he comforted. " Battles 
don't run across the country like birds. It will 
come no nearer." 

" But the noise 1 " moaned the butcher, cover- 
ing his ears, " the awful noise 1 " 

Pierre managed a hollow laugh. 

" It's just like that business at Saarbruck," he 
said, with an ease he was far from feeling. " Only 
there are more men and more guns." 

Jessaut was not made eaaer. 

" I'm afraid," he repeated. " I don't like it! " 
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And he continued to cling to Pierre's hand in the 
darkness. 

The sharp blowing of a bugle caused men to 
start as though they had been struck suddenly 
from behind. A low-voiced officer, his eyes on the 
glaring sky, mustered a squad of soldiers — Pierre 
among them — ^who shambled off along the white 
road which gleamed palely in the darkness. They 
crossed the echoing bridge, and pushed on into the 
night. The men did not speak above a whisper, 
but questioned each other continually like nervous 
women. Pierre listened to the hissing voices about 
him, and tried to reason with himself. It was 
nothing to terrify men sol It was nothing but 
what he had faced at the muzzle of the needle- 
gun there in the bushes by Forbach, and through 
every pace up the long slopes at Saarbriick. 

The unbroken roar and crackle of the battle 
commenced gradually to die away. The night 
became uneasy with other faint, far-away noises 
that were no whit less disquieting. Far up the 
road ahead danced the flare of torches and lan- 
terns. Pierre watched them as they grew larger 
and brighter, until at length the little squad of 
men turned from the road and halted close to a 
knot of wall-less, white-roofed tents under which 
were stretched tables that bore piles of glittering 
instruments and heaps of white bandages. Sur- 
geons and men with red crosses strapped to their 
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arms by white brassards, moved about in the light 
of the lanterns and torches, smoking their ciga- 
rettes, and talking together in low tones, their 
sleeves rolled above their elbows, their eyes con- 
tionally seeking the empty road. 

The sight of the tables and the shining instru- 
ments filled Pierre with a nameless dread. He 
had never seen a field hospital before in the appall- 
ing sparkle and whiteness which it wears before 
its grim work commences, and the calm cleanliness 
of preparation chilled his blood and turned him 
cold, as the rumble of battle had not done. He 
understood why Jessaut had wanted to reach out 
and touch his hand. 

The faint noises which had broken the night 
began to resolve themselves into real sounds, and 
the dark country on all sides was peopled with 
moving, shouting, cursing, raving things — the 
broken bits of Frossard's army which the spiked 
helmets had flung back from the freshly reddened 
slopes of the Red Hill at Spicheren. It seemed as 
though the whole country was filling with invisible 
shapes. The first thing that Pierre actually saw 
was a bronzed Zouave, his fez gone, his chassepot 
doing service as a crutch, limping through the 
glare of the torches and torturing every ear with 
mingled curses and howls of pain. Pierre saw 
the businesslike fashion in which the Zouave was 
stretched out on one of the clean tables, and caught 
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a glimpse of one of the white bandages gone sud- 
denly crimson. 

Then the hosts of the beaten army, coming out 
of the night like ghosts, engulfed him. He stood 
like a man in a dream, and watched the passage 
of the broken forces. Blocks and streams of line- 
infantry, the regiments hopelessly mingled together, 
many of the men without their weapons — nearly 
all without their knapsacks, some quiet, others 
weeping, still others laughing and obviously drunk; 
their officers (many with naked blade and cocked 
revolver clutched in their blued fingers) walked 
among them, pale of face, tight-lipped, snarling 
back with teeth bared under their trim mustaches 
at the men who cursed them and shook their fists 
openly in their faces. Wounded men staggered 
along under ghastly wounds, or leaned on the shoul- 
ders of more fortunate comrades. Then came 
clumps of cavalry, lances broken, pennons frayed, 
the horses' heads drooping, the troopers' hands lax 
on the sagging bridles; gun-teams without guns, 
caissons with the covers open and flapping noisily, 
or lurching drunkenly past with broken wheels; 
riderless horses keeping with the column from force 
of long unbroken habit; officers of high rank, sur- 
rounded by silent or chattering subalterns — the 
whole tragic picture of an army in retreat. 

Pierre looked from the steady stream which 
choked the road to the dripping tables under the 
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flare of the torches, where the surgeons, red to 
the elbows, worked in the hot night like men pos- 
sessed. He leaned weakly against a broken lim- 
ber, abandoned by its terror-stricken drivers, and 
broke into sobs, unconsciously repeating the words 
of the officer which he had overheard : 

"It can't be I It can't be I" 

From time to time he raised his head to watch 
the unbroken passage of the beaten army. The 
full consciousness of what the sight meant dawned 
on him slowly — a thing apart from the emotional 
effect of the sight itself. like one viewing a 
parade, he sat at the roadside and looked at the 
men and horses which filed before him, forgetting 
that the uniform was his own. He tried to 
imagine the horror behind them which had sent 
them plunging like animals through the night, their 
eyes glassy with fear, their faces almost inhuman 
with a strain too great for men to bear and still 
be men. The flickering red shadow of burning 
villages still wavered in the sky, and Pierre's 
numbed mind finally pieced together all the ele- 
ments of the enormous tragedy. 

That army which he had looked upon as in- 
vincible, which had marched victorious with flut- 
tering flags through his waking and sleeping 
dreams, had been beaten, broken, demoralized by 
those gaunt, long-flanked figures in dusty blue, of 
which he had caught glimpses I The pale man on 
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the black horse had not been after all the replica 
of that other squat figure 1 There would be no 
steady thunder of invading red-legged columns — 
instead the horrors of a losing fight, where every 
inch of ground lost would be so much native soil 
given over to a foe. 

He got to his feet, and shook his shoulders like 
a spaniel emerging from the water. It had re- 
quired no more than an instant to work a trans- 
formation in him. His visions and flights of fancy 
had passed from him like the vapors of a fever 
at the sight of the wild faces and the blood-soaked 
bandages. But the terrors of the night had gone 
with them. He faced the sight before him quietly, 
open-eyed. France was beaten ; he did not stop to 
ask why. He only knew that the enormous fact 
was so. He was a Frenchman and his duty was 
plain. There would be other nights and countless 
other days like this; there must be men to meet 
them, men untroubled by such visions as he had 
had, who could look war squarely in the teeth and 
know what they would see. 

Very deliberately he laid his musket on the 
ground at his feet. His companions of the detail 
had vanished, sucked up by the foaring passage 
of the routed hosts. Pierre stood alone close to 
the circle of yellow light where the blood-smeared 
surgeons toiled. He took off his coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, and laid the red and blue forage-cap 
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with his coat. Then he walked into the light of 
the smoking torches. 

A surgeon, the back of a glittering knife blade 
between his teeth, his thin nervous fingers tearing 
bandages, looked at him sharply. 

" You're not hurt," he snapped. *' Get along 
with the other cattle. We've no room for whole 
men 1 " 

" I came to help," Pierre announced simply. 

The surgeon gave him a long, searching look, 
and took the knife from between his teeth. 

" Come along," he commanded sharply. 

All through the long hours of the night Pierre 
stood in the midst of a human shambles and did 
as blood-smeared men told him — his mind any- 
where but on the things before him. 



CHAPTER XIII 
GRAVELOTTE 

A LONG the surface of the plateau to which the 
^ village of St. Hubert gave its name, the 
ground was furrowed with little half-moon ditches, 
the convex sides facing west, the dirt from the 
* ditches piled in front of them. Each trench was 
filled with a dozen or more men. More red and 
blue figures were visible darting about among the 
trees of the Bois de Vaux and the Bois de Geni- 
vaux, and flecking the open fields beyond, where 
Gravelotte nestled close to the edge of the forest. 

As far as the eyes of the men in the trenches 
could see to the north, long streams of infantry 
and guns were visible where Bazaine, buffeted and 
weakened by the blows of the fourteenth and six- 
teenth of August, was moving the frayed chessmen 
of his army into position for the third move of the 
losing game. Somewhere beyond the screen of 
ridges and forest, that relentless mass of Germans 
was moving forward. Already a few guns of the 
French batteries about Gravelotte were getting the 
range, and the significant dust-clouds on distant 
heights marked the near approach of the storm. 

191 
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Pierre, busy with the bolt of his rifle which had 
rusted in the heavy dew of the night, was listening 
to the talk of the man next to him — a shock-headed 
corporal with a bandage around his wrist, who had 
been through the fights of the two bloody days, and 
was recounting his tale to eager listeners. 

*' It was only night that saved them," he was 
saying importantly. "Another hour of daylight 
and we would have broken through their lines. 
You should have seen them running through Co- 
lombey that afternoon 1 I tell you, these Prussians 
are very brave when they are winning, but you 
should see them run when they have been beaten. 
They are sheep 1 " 

" But after the battle we retreated," objected 
Pierre. He could not reconcile this tale of vic- 
tory nearly won with the things he had passed 
through. 

The corporal looked at him almost angrily. 

** What would you ? " he demanded. " In the 
night there came from Germany four whole, fresh 
army corps. We could not fight them one to six I 
Of course we retreated." 

He began scooping out a little loop-hole in the 
top of the trench, and arranging his gun and ammu- 
nition so that he could fire without exposing more 
than the top of his cap above the shelter of the 
breastwork. The other men watched him admir- 
ingly and made shift to follow his example. Only 
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Rossel, who was sick along with his other miseries 
of mind and body, lay like a lump where the back 
of the trench gave him a bit of comfort, pulled 
his cap over his eyes to shut out the glare of sun- 
light, and tried to sleep. 

" And day before yesterday," the little corporal 
rattled on, viewing his improvements with the 
critical eye of an expert, "was it not the same 
thing? Only the night again saved the Prussians." 
He turned to Pierre and forestalled fresh objec- 
tions. — " Yes, we have retreated again, little wise- 
head, and for the same reason. But to-day it will 
be different!" 

He leaned back and looked at his companions 
with dramatic effect. 

"Why?" they demanded in chorus. 

The corporal plunged into extended and detailed 
explanations, which would have brought smiles to 
the faces of divisional commanders, who knew (or 
guessed at) the real situation. Pierre listened for 
a time, and then gave himself up to watching the 
country in front of him. He did not believe the 
corporal. He expected to be beaten. He had 
looked for nothing else ever since the bloody night 
when he had helped care for the wounded. Fate 
had kept him out of the struggles at Courcelles 
and Mars-la-Tour, yet the din of the combats and 
the long streams of broken, dispirited men which 
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he had seen pouring back toward Metz had done 
nothing to restore his confidence. 

Since the first day at Saarbriick he had not come 
close to the Germans, but he had seen their handi- 
work* in the grisly cartloads of wounded, the fields 
strewn with dead which there had been no time to 
bury, the incessant retreating of the French from 
one position to another, which made the distant 
spires and towers of Metz loom ever larger as 
the days passed. The enemy had ceased to seem 
to him another army of men like himself which 
happened to be more numerous, better handled, and 
better equipped. It had become a grim, implaca- 
ble machine which moved relentlessly and always 
victoriously. He stood in no physical terror of 
it ; death seemed no nearer than ever. But he felt 
that the struggles of his own army were hopelessly 
futile, ending, as they always did, in terrified, panic- 
stricken rushings away under cover of the night. 

He felt no terror now as he sat in the hot 
trench waiting, with thousands of others, for the 
action to open. He knew enough of the situation 
to be sure that this time at least he was to take 
part in a tremendous struggle. [The days filled 
with the distant clamor of battling thousands, the 
nights with the rushing of beaten or relieving 
columns, had given him some faint idea of the 
hugeness of the operations. The hurried march 
of the night just passed, visions of great camps 
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caught in the darkness, shadowy columns passed in 
the dim fields, an all-pervading, low mutter of' 
noise that made the very air seem alive with mov- 
ing troops, and finally the clink and tlmd of busy 
picks and shovels in the weird, gray li'ght of 
dawn, had told him that here at last was the 
great battle of his dreams. This was to be differ- 
ent from the play struggle of the Exercise 
Platzl He had talked with other men than the 
corporal. 

He remembered plans of battles which he had 
studied, the contending armies shown by lines of 
squares and oblongs. He could not understand 
how such things could be done in the limited stretch 
of hill, valley, and woodland which lay before him. 
And only that morning he had heard a group of 
officers speaking of positions about villages which 
lay many hours' march to the north. It was all 
beyond his comprehension. How was any one to 
know what was going on— even so far away as 
that patch of woods across the .ravine ? How was 
one mind — or a dozen minds for that matter 1 — 
to control such vast, complicated movements? 
How were generals to know whether they had 
won or lost when the things which meant victory 
or defeat were hidden from their eyes ? He shook 
his head, gave it up, and satisfied himself that 
the action of his rifle would slide smoothly for 
a few rounds of firing without fouling. 
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Had Pierre or any other member of the French 
army been able to see the entire length of the 
position on which the army rested, he would have 
understood the feeling of relief with which that 
bullet-headed, black-haired soldier who had been 
thrown from the fiasco of Mexico into the disaster 
of Metz, awaited the attack of his foes. The 
French position was one of such great natural 
strength that it made up in part for the numerical 
disparity of Bazaine's forces. At every point of 
the long front, glacis-like slopes covered the French 
positions, and behind them came a second dip which 
offered a natural shelter for reserves, while the 
great bastions of the fortress itself covered any 
possible necessity of retreat. It was not diiEcult 
to conceive how Bazaine, out-fought, out-thought, 
and out-generaled in his efforts to slip through the 
closing lines of the enemy, believed that at last 
he had lured his hard-headed foes into attacking 
a position which would shatter even their iron 
strength. 

Unquestionably those in command on the morn- 
ing of that sunny eighteenth of August believed 
that the turning of the tide had come, and a 
measure of their confidence was transferred to the 
volatile soldiers of the army. The dapper little 
men in red breeches, which aroused at once the 
astonishment and ridicule of their big, soberly clad 
foes, had regained some part of that bubbling. 
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cock-sure certainty of the early days, and had be- 
come again something more than armed men. 

Some inkling of this feeling crept into PierA's 
blood as he sat watching the trim figures of a 
party of chasseurs a pied scampering and burrow- 
ing about the sand-pits near St. Hubert, and a 
battery of wicked looking mitrailleuses, their sieve- 
like muzzles pointing toward the earth, being 
wheeled into a cleverly screened position where 
they could sweep the open ground in front and 
rake the green edges of the Bois de Genlvaux, 
His own rifle-pit was but one of a hundred dotting 
the hillsides, and in every one of them knelt and 
squatted a little body of the eager men. He could 
see the rifle barrels glint and flicker as they were 
pushed over the low parapets of the trenches, and 
then withdrawn again by fingers that itched to pull 
the triggers. 

The embers of his first fine enthusiasm and thrill- 
ing delight in the great game caught fire again 
and flared into a blaze. As his eyes picked out 
one detail after another of the scene, he found 
battery after battery hidden among the trees or 
sticking merely the edges of black muzzles above 
hastily constructed emplacements, and he gloated 
over the sullen strength of each new find. Through 
a gap in the crest behind him he caught a distant 
view of some of the reserves, hastily marched up 
from under the shelter of the fortress guns, cook- 
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^g belated breakfasts in the safe shelter of the 
ndge. 

" My corporal I " he cried exultingly to the man 
. at his side. " They can never beat us. This time 
it will be our turn I " 

T^he corporal left oflF rolling a cigarette with a 
very dirty thumb and finger long enough to reply. 

'' Haven't I said so a thousand times already? *' 
he demanded. 

He finished rolling the cigarette, and asked 
Pierre for a match. 

" It is so certain that they haven't even brought 
up the Guards from Plappevilie. They'll be there 
to-night to fall on the Prussian rear 1 " 

Rossel, dozing in his corner, was awakened by 
the voices. He blinked his round eyes at Pierre 
and the corporal, grunted in disgust, peered 
anxiously over the lip of the trench, sighed at find- 
ing the battle still in the making, and went placidly 
back to sleep. 

The Frenchman has never been one to sit for 
hours in a trench and wait quietly for events to 
take their course. He must have an enemy before 
him — some target for his nervously fired bullets, 
or he grows restless, and the seeds of panic are 
easily sown. As the long hours of the morning 
dragged by and the summer quiet was only broken 
by the occasional boom of a field-gun or a quickly 
muffled flurry of firing between outposts, the 
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marionette-like figures in the rifle-pits grew^ rest- 
less, ajid anxious officers with drawn swords conj" 
menced pacing up and down the lines, talking to 
their men as though they were so many impatient 
children. 

A fat lieutenant, one hand on his sprouting 
mustache, the other tapping the hilt of his sword, 
stood directly behind Pierre, and gave advice to 
the trenchful of men in a fashion which was a 
mixture of the commanding and the paternal. 

" A little while longer, my children," he said 
soothingly, ** a little while longer and they will 
be sticking out their ugly faces for you to shoot 
at. Do not raise the sights; they will be close 
enough. You, Rossel, you pig, is this a time to 
be asleep — ^when your officer is speaking ? If I had 
you in barracks now I — I hope the war spares you 
to me; I will keep you awake 1 " 

" Be sparing of the cartridges, you rascals 1 Do 
not try to shoot all the Prussians in a minute. 
They are greedy — they will come after more, and 
we must have enough of that sort of food to last 
out the afternoon ! " 

He smiled broadly at his own phrases and 
stalked off to repeat them to other men who 
struck him as being in need of comfort. 

The loquacious lieutenant and the men he strove 
to keep in hand were in no darker ignorance as 
to what was holding back the Germans than were 
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Bazaine's officers, who raked the plains and the 
distant villages with their glasses, and wondered 
and chafed at the delay which held them idle, 
while their men commenced gnawing the ends of 
their little mustaches. They knew nothing of the 
careful thoroughness with which Moltke and the 
Red Prince, their hands full with the parceling out 
of seven army corps, were holding the eager bat- 
talions' of their right in hand while the Saxons 
and Guards, sweltering through the heat and dust, 
w&t edging around to the north, cautiously sound- 
ing the true extent of the cleverly masked French 
right, rooted in the hills about St. Privat. They 
only knew that this ominous quiet meant that the 
breaking of the storm would come with a rush, 
atoning for all delays, and it made the leaden 
minutes drag the heavier on jumping nerves. 

Pierre had thrust his hand into his haversack 
and was groping among its heterogeneous contents 
for a lump of bread which he had saved against 
such a moment, when the storm broke with a 
suddenness which made his fingers drdp limply, 
and his hunger to go forgotten. With none of 
the customary ripple and pop of skirmishers, the 
sturdy masses of the Eighth Corps threw them- 
selves onto the French position at Verneville, and 
Gravelotte became the center of a tremendous 
belching from the circle of batteries and mitrail- 
leuses with which the French had girt It. Nothing 
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was visible except the puffs of bursting shells, 
wildly thrown from hastily aimed guns, but it 
seemed to the waiting troops that the whole Prus- 
sian host must be swarming down on their imme- 
diate front. Men's fingers tightened on nothing, 
and their faces went pale with that quick blench of 
fear and terror which precedes the lust of fighting 
in even the bravest. From all parts of the line 
came the sounds of restless movements and the 
quieting voices of the officers. 

" Steady, steady, it is not our turn yet ! They're 
coming now, but they'll come slowly. We'll have 
our chance 1 " 

A dozen times Pierre loaded and unloaded his 
chassepot, while his eyes searched the ground and 
the shadowy masses of the woods. The sight 
of the gunners of the nearest battery, quietly smok- 
ing their cigarettes as they squatted on hub or 
tail-piece and listened to the cannon-thunder, while 
the horses of the gun-teams, drawn under cover, 
switched placid tails at the tormenting flies — 
steadied him somewhat. He let out a gasp of 
pent-up breath, and looked at the little corporal. 
The latter was swearing at his own clumsiness 
for having burned his fingers on his cigarette, 
and seemed to give the sound of the cannonade 
and steady crashes of musketry a very small part 
of his attention. In the comer of the trench the 
unabashed Rossel, whom a word had been enough 
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to arouse, slept peacefully through the appalling 
din. 

The first crash had seemed the very element of 
noise, an outburst which included all space, and 
left no room for possible increase, which numbed 
the senses and paralyzed everything but thought. 
And yet as fresh columns of the assailants swept 
up, deployed, and slammed home the massive bolts 
of the needle-guns, and other French batteries and 
regiments joined in, that volume of sound which 
had seemed all-inclusive, increased and swept on 
toward both wings of the battling forces. Faint 
clouds of grayish-white smoke (one would have 
called them the mist rising from a marsh had he 
not known that a battle was in progress) swayed 
above the trees, and covered distant hillsides with 
a faint blur. Yet this thin film of smoke and the 
flashing visions of orderlies and aides-de-camp 
scurrying past on foaming horses were the only 
elements in the placid countryside which changed 
— which even showed motion and life. The dark 
masses of the Prussians and the fire-spouting lines 
of their batteries were still hidden behind the 
curtain of timber. 

In the long interval of waiting Pierre's nerves 
had not stood the strain any better than those of 
the men about him — not so well as some. His 
fingers had twitched, and his head had been bob- 
bing restlessly up and down behind the earthen 
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parapet. With the sudden crashing opening of 
the fight, his nervousness left him and was suc- 
ceeded by a sort of numbness of body coupled 
with a sharpening of all his senses. Distant as 
the fighting still was, it seemed to him that he 
could feel though he could not see every detail 
of the conflict; the sheltering trees were no screen 
to the carnage going on beyond them. Pierre 
kept wondering why it lasted, immovable, with a 
steadiness of volume that seemed incapable of 
changing. It was not within the scope of credi- 
bility that human beings could live in the midst 
of anything so terrific. Even on the hillsides — 
unscarred as yet by spent bullet or chance shell — 
the physical being cowered under the pressure of 
the turmoil. Down there in the fierce red thick 
of the fighting, it seemed as though life must be 
impossible, as though men must fall withered by 
the mere heat and din, even though untouched 
by bullet or bayonet. 

Pierre found himself counting slowly under his 
breath, ticking off the seconds, that he might real- 
ize afterwards how long this miracle of human en- 
durance had lasted. He reached out his hand and 
clutched the sleeve of the unflurried corporal. 

" It can't go on," he protested. " Something 
will break — it can't lastl " 

"What?" demanded the corporal, leaning 
closer. 
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Pierre repeated his words. The corporal 
shrugged, glad of a chance to display his calloused 
and veteran indifference. 

" Oh," he scoffed, " that is a mere nothing 1 
You should have heard the racket day before 
yesterday. This may last for hours; wait until 
things get really hot." 

Pierre turned back to his watching. His ear 
caught new notes in the hammering of gun and 
musket. With nothing to see, he could not tell 
what had happened, yet he knew that the break 
which he had expected had come. He had been 
right; human strength could not sustain the awful 
clamor indefinitely. Could his eye have been 
blessed with the added acuteness of his hearing, 
he might have looked beyond the cloaking forests 
and seen the French batteries about Gravelotte 
dragging themselves with crippled gun-teams and 
thinned gun-crews out of the hell into which the 
guns of Von Goben's and Zastrow's corps had 
turned the village; the frenzied rush and scatter- 
ing of the French infantry, and the charge of the 
bearded, helmeted figures of Bamekow's men that 
carried Gravelotte at the point of the bayonet, 
tumbling the red-legged men into the fields be- 
yond. He could not see all this, but he heard, 
even above the din of the firing, the hoarse shout 
from Prussian throats that marked the dashing 
charge. 
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" Something has happened," he cried, rising to 
his knees in his excitement. 

The corporal looked at him in disgust. 

" It's a battle, blockhead 1 " he snorted- " Do 
you think men's tongues are tied when they fight? '* 

The first fringes of the beaten forces filtered 
through the screen. Scattered groups of infantry- 
men dashed out of the woods, whirled about, and 
fired hurriedly at something hidden by the trees. 
The gunners of the nearer batteries (they had long 
since thrown away their cigarettes) went suddenly 
mad with activity, and their ugly pieces com- 
menced belching, the hurtling shells swirling across 
the tree-tops toward Gravelotte, where Zastrow — 
almost crazed by the lust of fighting — ^was for- 
getting that his forces were to serve but as the 
pivot of a great turning movement which Moltke's 
keen mind had planned, and was throwing for- 
ward every ounce of his strength in a wild effort 
to crush the forces that fronted him by the sheer 
weight and mass of his attack. Mingled with the 
roar of the batteries came the grinding, appalling 
whir of the mitrailleuses, spraying venomously at 
everything which showed. 

The fat lieutenant, his voice not quite so calm 
as it had been, was speaking, his shadow falling 
on the bottom of the trench. 

"An instant now! They can't scale the hill; 
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we shall break them into bits! They come, they 
come ! Now, my children, now 1 " 

Out of the hollow which had given them an 
instant's protection, tumbled the charging Prus- 
sians. Almost at his feet, it seemed to Pierre, the 
mysterious woods suddenly spewed forth ragged 
lines and blocks of blue figures whose brass-tipped 
helmets caught the afternoon sun. Without hear- 
ing the command that bellowed in his ear, he raised 
his musket. Only the thrust of the recoil against 
his shoulder told him that he had pulled the trig- 
ger. Feverishly he stuffed another cartridge into 
the smoking, reeking breech. The front of the 
trench was curtained with white smoke through 
which the staggering figures of the Germans wav- 
ered like shadows. The very ground seemed 
spurting flame and smoke; he had not dreamed 
the rifle-pits were so many and so close together. 
As fast as his gradually steadying fingers could 
move, he shoved the cartridges home. He forgot 
the sights on the black barrel of his musket. He 
jerked the muzzle toward the figures showing 
through the pungent powder-smoke. The breech- 
bolt commenced to slip stiffly; oily grease trickled 
about the chamber of the weapon, and the black 
rubber of the breech-plug smoked dangerously. 
Cursing the piece in a high, shrill voice which he 
did not hear at all, Pierre spit through dry lips 
on the overheated mechanism and worried at the 
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bolt with sweating, straining fingers. A sinewy 
hand, gripping his shoulder, took him for an in- 
stant from the frenzy of fighting. 

** Would you shoot down the trees that you may 
see the better?" bellowed the corporal's voice in 
his ear. " Let her cool, idiot 1 " 

Pierre dropped his weapon and leaned back 
trembling. The white smoke lifted. For an in- 
stant Pierre thought that the Prussians had thrown 
themselves on the ground to escape the withering 
fire. Then a few of the still figures at the foot 
of the slope moved pathetically and attempted to 
crawl off the awful grill onto which they had 
fallen. 

" Is it over? " he asked breathlessly. 

Rossel and the corporal laughed through cracked 
lips. 

"Over!** sneered the latter, "it is not well 
begun 1 " 

Rossel, his sleep and terror gone, his pudgy 
face smeared with sweat and powder-grime, his 
voice shrill and hoarse, pointed down at the blue 
figures. 

" Look at them ! '* he jeered. " Look at the 
Prussians ! They can't even climb a little hill with 
us here to help them ! " 

Pierre looked at the transformed figure in sheer 
amazement. But he had little time for wonder. 
Zastrow had commenced that rash hurling of liv- 
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ing masses against a position which no human 
strength could carry. Deluded by the shifting 
wind which carried away the roar of battle to the 
north, he butchered his men mercilessly in a hope- 
less effort, wheeling his already mauled divisions 
somewhat to the south, and flinging them against 
the stubborn plateau of St. Hubert from a new 
direction. 

Pierre was caught up in a sudden pandemonium 
of shouted orders and rushing bodies. He leaped 
from the littered trench and ran with a shrieking, 
jabbering throng that scudded among the poplars 
lining the edge of the ravine which Zastrow had 
picked as the charnel-house of his regiments. 

" Now, babe," screamed the panting corporal 
in his ear, " your little eyes will see slaughter I '* 

In front of and below them lay the ravine, 
spouting blue columns which appeared for an in- 
stant, fired wildly, and vanished into the thicken- 
ing pall of smoke. The staggering Germans 
could hardly gain footing long enough to return 
the volleying, plunging fire which swept down upon 
them, blotting them out by sections. Twice 
Pierre jerked to full consciousness to find himself, 
gun lowered in idle hands, staring down into the 
shambles with straining eyes, yelling like a mad- 
man. A dozen times men fell close to him and 
he did not so much as turn his head. Rossel, his 
whole side lacerated by a fragment of shell ( from 
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a gun which some of the heroic Prussians, by 
efforts abnost superhuman, had dragged into posi- 
tion and were actually serving), rolled on the 
ground, screaming horribly. The corporal sat at 
Pierre's feet, staring like a wooden man at a bright 
trickling stream which coursed down the breast 
of his blue coat. 

Pierre's groping fingers scraped on the bottom 
of an empty cartridge pouch. Without a second's 
thought he stooped over a prostrate figure, and 
tore the half-filled pouch from the limp body, which 
seemed to him not a dead man but merely some- 
thing which might give him more of the precious 
cartridges. 

Down the chaussee which threaded the ravine, 
clanked and rattled batteries sent to support the 
two infantry brigades which were melting away. 
Dancing with excitement, the French gunners 
wheeled their pieces to the very lip of the ravine, 
and sent the plunging shells whirling down onto 
their helpless foes. One battery was demolished 
as it came, the other managed only to wheel into 
position. 

Hard on the heels of the galloping guns thun- 
dered a splendid regiment of uhlans, tiny caps 
bobbing pennons snapping from the upright 
lances. 

" More 1 " yelled a hatless officer beside Pierre, 
waving a broken sword frantically at the surging 
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mass of horsemen, " more lambs for the slaughter, 
my braves! " 

With never a chance, the thundering squadrons 
melted under the withering fire. With the bullets 
in their teeth, the Prussian horsemen put their 
chargers to the slopes which even the infantry 
could not climb. None reached the top. 

Gasping for breath, and feeling with one hand 
at a damp, stinging point of fire which seemed 
stabbing into his shoulder, Pierre found himself 
in the center of a group of shouting, almost insane 
men, shrieking at their officers to lead them against 
the staggering foe. The plateau was swept clean 
of the blue figures, all save those which would 
neither move forward or backward again. Zas- 
trow's useless effort had spent itself, and the 
French position was unbroken. Only the officers, 
steeled by the knowledge that to cling to their 
position was the one thing which might spell vic- 
tory, kept the battle-crazed troops from flinging 
themselves after the retreating Germans. 

" My shoulder," Pierre heard himself saying 
in a dull voice to the nearest figure. " It hurts." 

As the other's quick fingers ripped away the 
clothing and hastily tied a piece of shirt about 
the shallow wound, Pierre's torn senses slowly 
settled into place. All about, the din of battle 
roared on as it had for hours, but immediately in 
front of him the contending forces had literally 
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fought each other to a stand-still — the Germans 
beaten back but clinging to the edge of the position 
they could not carry, the French standing their 
ground exhausted by their own efforts, unable to 
press home what small advantage they had gained. 
Fields that had been hot and glowing in the mid- 
day sunlight, were mellowing and growing dim 
under the softer light of the setting sun. Already 
the flashes of distant batteries were showing red 
and orange in the failing light, and far-off hills 
were blue and dim. 

Worn, sharp-tongued officers were herding the 
men back into the trenches from which they had 
leaped to hurl back the German attack. Pierre, 
stumbling back to the rifle-pit among the fallen 
figures, was attracted by the strange uniform of 
a man kneeling above a dead horse. A dispatch- 
box hung by a strap from his shoulder. He raised 
his head in answer to Pierre's eager question. 

" A victory ! " he said with a dry, unmusical 
laugh. " Mother of heaven, you should have seen 
what I've seen 1 The roads to the city are choked 
with running men. The center is broken, the left 
Is smashed I " 

Blindly Pierre tumbled into the trench. His 
fingers closed on his pipe where he had dropped 
It hours before, at the first crackle of firing. The 
words " left " and " center " meant little to him, 
but he grasped the one salient fact. It had not 
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been a great victory after all I The rack and tur- 
moil of the awful hours had been as nothing. He 
did not know that the rock-like steadiness of the 
lines about St. Hubert and the hamlet of Moscow 
was making it possible for Bazaine to draw off 
in comparative safety the broken fragments of his 
left and center ; he only knew that the grim figures 
in blue had triumphed again. 

A feeling of desolate hopelessness swept over 
him. It seemed that the foe was transformed 
again from living, breathing men with whom he 
had battled, to the invincible machine of his fancy. 
Of what use was it to struggle when such mighty, 
crushing repulses as he had witnessed went for 
nothing ? 

Crackling rifles commenced to spit again in the 
gathering darkness. Beyond the ravine shadowy 
masses of men bulked gigantic in the gloom, and 
hoarse cheers from voices untaxed by hours of 
struggling rolled loud and deep above the dimin- 
ishing clangor of battle. The rattle of firing in 
the woods beyond the ravine increased. Every 
report seemed to jar the center of Pierre's being; 
he could tolerate no more. He and the men about 
him had done all that human beings could do, and 
here were fresh masses of the enemy stalking 
angrily up to the slopes which had balked their 
comrades through the bloody fight. 

A fresh army corps — marched through the long 
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hours from Pont a Mousson, but seeming to the 
wearied combatants to drop from the skies — ^was 
the mighty straw which broke the long-drawn 
strain. It was not necessary for the eager Pome- 
ranians to do more than make a demonstration. 
Their mere presence decided the issue. The 
French left had served its purpose; it fell back 
sullenly, unbeaten, while the exhausted foe was 
content to sleep on the edge of the ground it had 
failed to win. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
BY THE BROKEN CART 

TN the light of burning villages, the French anny 
-^ crept back through the shadows toward the 
fortress which rendered pursuit impossible. Yet 
it was not altogether the certainty that the stone 
walls were in front of them that prevented the 
retreat from turning into a mad rush. The spirits 
of the army which had soared high in the hopes 
of the morning, had fallen under the sledge-ham- 
mer blows of an attack which no amount of fiery 
resistance could check. The French left off fight- 
ing and turned their backs on a thing which lay 
beyond their powers. 

Pierre felt no desire for the choked roads. He 
did not want to tramp through the night shoulder 
to shoulder with stained, weary men, rating 
against a doomed monarch who had failed them, 
for the flaws of a system which had set them to 
do an impossible thing. More than this, he 
shunned the other extreme — ^the riot of drunken 
disorder in which some spirits would try to lose 
the sting of defeat. He wanted to be alone. 

For the first time he took stock of the small 
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incidents of the day, which would have been large 
had he been a normal human being during the 
hours just passed, instead of a fighting, raving 
animal which took stock neither of time nor sen- 
sations. The clumsy bandage which had been 
bound about the wound in his shoulder had slipped 
off, and the hurt ached. The blood-soaked cloth- 
ing increased his discomfort. A bullet had ripped 
the sole from one shoe, and the shreds of leather 
flapped in the dirt and chafed his feet. Some- 
where in the wild fury of the fight on the edge 
of the ravine, he had lost his knapsack and every 
other article of his equipment save his cartridge 
box and bayonet. He smiled sourly: he had kept 
his bayonet and thrown away the bit of food that 
remained in his haversack! Deliberately he un- 
buckled the strap and sent the bayonet clanging 
to the ground. He drew the cartridge from the 
gummed, foul chamber of his chassepot, broke 
the stock against a rock, and left the pieces of 
the weapon where they fell; there would be more 
in Metz if they were ever needed. For the pres- 
ent he was through with fighting; his whole being 
revolted at the idea of any further struggle. 

He plunged on with the idea of finding some 
of his regiment — perhaps even the familiar faces 
of his company, if there were any of them left. 
He did not hurry. He had no fear of the dark 
figures behind him; he' knew that they would not 
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follow. Nor was he In any haste to join the 
shambling mob which must already be pouring 
through the gates of the city, amid the querulous 
cries and hootings of the populace who had shouted 
them on to victory. He did not even want to use 
his brain; he craved only absolute freedom from 
the awful business of the day, and found relief 
in the damp shadows of woodland and the clean 
scent of meadow-grass unsoaked by blood or acrid 
powder-smoke. He took long breaths of the fresh 
night air. Now and again he stopped and sat or 
lay in the grass or the neglected grain of a field, 
his whole body breathing deep. He had never 
known such weariness of mind and body. The 
way to Metz he knew was not long, yet his mind 
quailed before the thought of driving his worn 
body so far. 

Once he stumbled into the shallow waters of 
a brook. Ordinarily he would have heard its 
gurgling note and been warned. So deadened was 
his whole body that there was no shock in the 
sudden splash into the cold, swirling water. He 
stood knee-deep in the stream staring blankly into 
the blackness. Gradually the icy chill had its 
effect. He shivered. He became conscious that 
his clothes, saturated by perspiration, were cling- 
ing to him clammily and that the water streaming 
through his dilapidated shoes and leggings felt 
good against his burning feet. He waded to the 
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bank, took off his shoes and stockings, and dabbled 
his feet in the brook. 

It was very still on the edge of the little stream, 
yet the night was full of muffled sounds. All about 
him there were rushing mobs of men; behind him 
(seeming to be the sounds coming from the red 
glare in the sky) came intermittent gusts of firing, 
where the Germans had pushed their hastily made 
bivouacs too close to ground where the French 
still held their positions. 

He made shift to dry his feet, put on his shoes 
and stockings, curved off into the fields in a wide 
detour to avoid the noisy channel of a road, and 
plodded stumblingly on toward the faint radiance 
which marked Metz. He came into a little lane 
with a fringe of low trees on either side and the 
bulk of a gate at the farther end. Between him 
and the gate, a tiny spark of red glowed and 
waned. Unthinking, he walked toward the spark 
of light, which disappeared as he advanced, show- 
ing the dark figure of a man sitting bolt upright 
on an overturned and broken cart. 

Pierre halted in uncertainty. 

" Are you a Frenchman? " demanded the man 
on the cart sharply. 

" Yes," answered Pierre. 

"Who are you?" 

Pierre gave his name. 

"Your regiment?" 
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Pierre's numbed faculties hesitated. He even 
took off his cap and felt of the little brass number 
on its front before he gave the name and number 
of his regiment. 

** Come here and sit down," ordered the dark 
figure. 

Pierre obeyed silently. In the glow from the 
other's cigarette, he made out a kepi with gold 
leaves upon it, a pair of shining boots, and a long 
cloak. Instinctively he straightened the knees that 
he had bent to sit down and stood stiffly at salute. 
The officer's cigarette made a gleaming arc which 
was seemingly a gesture dismissing all forms of 
discipline. 

** Never mind, my son," he said kindly. " We 
are only two men who have looked upon carnage 
together. Sit down. I must speak to some one. 
I have locked my lips too long. You will do me 
the kindness to listen and to speak as you would 
speak to any one. Forget that I am an officer." 

Pierre sat down in the grass, his hand resting 
on the broken wheel of the overturned vehicle. 
He could feel a slight shaking caused by the 
officer's violent trembling. He could hear the 
man's deep, slow breathing, and the pungent, 
sickly sweet smoke of his cigarette drifted into his 
face. For long minutes the officer was silent, and 
then he commenced speaking rapidly. He asked 
Pierre many questions ; where his native village was 
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—of his family — of the life of every day he had 
led — of his service. When he had done he fell 
silent again. 

Pierre had identified the figure before him by 
tones of the voice. He had seen him once — a 
squat, powerful figure of a man with a heavy- 
jawed face, an iron-gray mustache, and a hooked 
nose. He had been sitting on a big bay horse at 
a dusty cross-road corner, watching the filing pas- 
sage of a column and giving orders to a little 
group of orderlies in a deep, rumbling voice. The 
traces of these heavy tones had made Pierre sure 
of his man. 

" I am General Chouinal," said the officer 
finally. "Once I carried a musket and galled 
my shoulders with a knapsack as you have been 
doing. I have seen not a few wars and many 
battles. A dead man is not quite so strange a 
sight to me as a living one. The love of battle 
was bom in me. I was destined to be a soldier. 
The love of it is dead now, but I am too old to 
change. I shall go on a soldier to the end of 
my days — ^which, pray God I may be near. 

" Well enough I remember the time when I was 
as you are now. I used to look with envy at the 
officers on their horses. Alone, I would practise 
giving orders in the tones they used. One day, 
I knew, it would be given to me to command many 
men. It was my single ambition. Well — I have 
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succeeded I It is not easy to come high from the 
bottom step; it has been slow. I was lieutenant 
in the Crimea. To-day there were six thousand 
men whose law was my voice." 

He paused, and Pierre felt the wagon-wheel 
tremble with the shudder which shook the power- 
ful figure. 

"Can you think what that is? — to hold the 
lives of six thousand in your hands 1 Some day 
you will be an officer ; I will see to that. To-day*s 
slaughter has made openings enough for young 
men like you who have fought well. Then you 
will begin to understand. When you are a cap- 
tain and the men of your company turn to you 
as they do to a father, if you are good to them, 
and you come to know their faces and their voices, 
and their thousand and one differences, you will 
begin to understand. They will come to you for 
help about their money, to write letters, to talk 
over their little troubles. You will love them, but 
there will be gray in your hair when you are a 
colonel I 

** When it is a regiment and not a company, you 
will understand a little more. Your family will 
be larger. You will not be so close to them then, 
but, having been a little father to them once, you 
cannot change altogether if you are as an officer 
should be. 

" In the barracks it is one thing; in battle It 
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IS another. I have stood in trenches and seen men 
who were like children to me shot down in rows 
like grain before a reaper. It is not well that a 
man should look at such things. 

** But after all, what is a company wiped out? — 
A few widows here and there ; a few empty places 
about the table in town or village. And a regi- 
ment — that is a little morel But a division, my 
sonl To-day I have seen a division of my coun- 
trymen beaten down as wheat is beaten down by 
the hailstones, and it was my orders that sent them 
to their death 1 There are not so many as half 
of the six thousand left ! 

" To-day, then, I have sent three thousand men 
to their death. For the rest of my life I must 
know that thing. I must wake in the night — if I 
ever sleep again — and hear all that I have heard 
since the sun rose this morning. The shrieks, the 
groans, the roar of the shells, and the red flashes 
among the lines that threw spurting fragments of 
what had been men into the air! And all this 
hell because I opened my lips and spoke a few 
words ! I might have given other orders. I knew 
it was useless. I knew France was doomed. 
Months ago I knew it. To-night those six thou- 
sand that are scattered like birds after a storm 
might be sleeping untouched, and I might be able 
to sleep myself instead of sitting here shaking like 
a leaf I 
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" I could not stand it to watch them die. I took 
a musket from a dead soldier — I, a general 'of 
France — and fought on foot. I wanted to die, 
but I could not. Three times I looked straight 
into the open mouths of Prussian guhs;^ yet death 
did not come. Once, with no more than a dozen 
men, I captured a battery and held it for ten 
minutes. I was mad. It seemed as though every 
bullet that struck down one of my men touched 
me as well. 

*' A boy fell at one side of me : I saw his mother 
wringing and twisting her thin hands when the 
word came to her. A bearded corporal went down 
on the other side, a bayonet sticking through the 
hole in his back: I could hear the wailing of his 
children as they clutched the skirts of a woman in 
the dark room of a stricken house I " 

ttis voice rose suddenly almost into a cry In 
the intensity of his anguish. 

** Go on 1 Some day you may be what I am — 
you may have to do what I have done. You 
think now of the honors, the glory that will be 
yours when you may command. Look at me! 
Can there ever be such days for me ? Now, when 
I close my eyes, I can see those falling figures, I 
can hear the sound of the bullets as they rip through 
flesh and bone. I shall hear those sounds always 
— always, do you understand ? Sleeping and wak- 
ing I shall hear those sounds — only because I have 
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come to be a general of France and I have given 
those orders which were put into my mouth to 
give ! " 

His head fell forward and he sat trembling. 
After a long time he shook himself and got stiffly 
to his feet. 

" Come, my son," he said in tones which had 
lost their quaver, and were steady as a rock. 
** There is much yet to be done. We must go to 
Metz. To-morrow, perhaps, I will have them 
sewing shoulder-straps to your uniform I " 

Together, Pierre and the squat figure of the 
general tramped into the darkness. 



CHAPTER XV 
WITHIN THE CORDON 

A GROUP of men, buried in the folds of shabby 
overcoats, huddled close about the flame of a 
tiny camp-fire, that the slender supply of fuel might 
last them till morning with sparing use. They 
stared across at the flickering fires of the Germans 
at Le Bourget, and talked in low tones through 
the eddying smoke of their pipes. There was 
nothing martial in the appearance of the group, 
nor was their speech of defeat or victory. They 
discussed the chances of finding in the morning 
that the staggering government had managed to 
find another day's food for the ragged troops which 
served it, or asked each other how long it would 
be before Gambetta and his followers would cry 
" Enough 1 " and bring the weary siege to an end. 
As the slender flame died down, the mufiled 
figures rose, singly or in little groups, and dis- 
appeared among the shadows, hunting out their 
beds in shed and hut. There remained finally but 
two men within the wavering circle of light. For 
a time after they were left alone they did not 
speak, but sat with bent heads staring into the 
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embers. Sometimes they shivered in the biting 
gusts of January wind which whipped across level 
plains and frozen marshes. Occasionally there 
were sounds of firing from the long lines of out- 
posts — where some Frenchman with chattering 
teeth sought to warm himself by working his 
chassepot. The two men at the fire did not so 
much as raise their heads at this. Again, one or 
the other of the great forts would take up its 
useless hammering at the slowly encroaching lines 
of German siege batteries, and for several minutes 
the cold thin air would be splintered by the jarring 
discharges of the great guns. 

After one of these bursts of firing, more pro- 
tracted than the rest, one of the figures raised its 
head and studied the direction of the sound. 

" That is Fort de PEst, Pierre," he said in dull, 
spiritless tones. ** The Germans must be working 
on another battery." 

Pierre shivered under his greatcoat and stirred 
the dying fire into a flicker with the toe of a worn 
boot. 

" In time," he answered, " there will be no more 
shells at de TEst or any of the forts. Then this 
will end. I suppose we must wait until then." 

" I suppose so," echoed Colonel Dugal. " Our 
pride dies hard." 

Pierre looked at the older man — gaunt and thin 
from hard months in the saddle. 
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" Pride 1 " he sniffed. " An excellent word." 

He moved closer to the fire and squatted down 
on the earth. As he did so his coat fell open 
and showed the worn uniform of a captain of 
line infantry — for General Chouinal had not for- 
gotten* 

Both men fell silent again. They knew that it 
was not to talk of the sorry fortunes of the war 
that they had braved the chill wind after the 
rest of the circle had crawled away to the miser- 
able holes which served them as beds. And yet 
the words which were to be spoken between them 
were not those which rose easily to the lips. It 
was Pierre who had questions to ask, and yet 
speech was no easier for him now than it had ever* 
been. Nor was Dugal one to make speech easy 
for one who hesitated. 

Pierre stared at the big frame of the man oppo- 
site, and stirred uneasily. 

" These last months," he said at length, " we 
have heard nothing, seen nothing. We don't know 
what has happened. I was here, M. le Colonel, 
when the Germans stormed Le Bourget at the end 
of October. The next day we heard that Metz 
had fallen. I have been here ever since." 

Pierre looked up expectantly, but Dugal only 
nodded and puffed his pipe — ^the same one, Pierre 
noticed, that he had smoked under the cherry tree 
in his own garden. 
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Pierre, with the thoughtlessness of youth, over- 
looked the possibility that certain words might 
come hard to the Colonel. He forgot some ele- 
ments of that last day in Ardun, and drove his 
prying questions ruthlessly. 

" In the cavalry," he persisted, " you must have 
covered much territory and seen many things which 
only came to our ears as vague rumors." 

"You were at Gravelotte?" demanded Dugal. 

Pierre nodded. 

" There were one hundred and four of the dra- 
goons of Bre left after Gravelotte ! " the Colonel 
said shortly. 

"And afterwards?" 

"We were much in the saddle," Dugal com- 
menced vaguely. Then he threw up his head with 
a sudden gesture of defiance. " Among other 
things, we rode through Ardun," he said. 

" Ah 1 " said Pierre. 

He spoke the monosyllable with the air of a man 
who has pried away the stubborn rock which has 
defied his efforts, and settles himself to scoop away 
the soft earth underneath at his leisure. Now that 
the name of the village had been mentioned, the 
rest might follow easily. Pierre picked his way 
carefully. 

" August, September, October, November ," 

he counted off, " it is nearly six months since I 
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left ArdunI Have the villagers left — deserted 
It?" 

" It is not deserted," Dugal answered slowly. 
" It is untouched. There is not the scratch of a 
bullet on a wall; not so much as a single leaf of 
the vineyards has been crushed. It was broad day- 
light when I rode through. I wish that it had been 
night ! " 

" Why? " Herre asked thoughtlessly. 

"Why?" thundered the veteran. "Do you 
need to ask that? You were there on that last 
day. You saw. Well, the people I have lived 
with all these years cursed me as I rode past my 
own house — they had not forgotten 1 They asked 
me why war had passed them by when Bre, on the 
other side of the long hill, had been shelled all 
one afternoon ! Because a party of Franc-tireurs 
shot a dragoon from one of its windows; that 
was the real reason — ^but they would not have be- 
lieved had I told them. They asked me why my 
vineyards had been spared, they called me traitor, 
they shook their fists at me 1 I slept that night in 
a field within sight of my own house, and did 
not dare go to my own door ! " 

" They're a pack of thick-skulled imbeciles 1 " 
Pierre said hotly. 

The Colonel waved a forgiving hand. 

** You can't blame them," he said. " They be- 
lieve what they believe, and there is no changing 
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them. I have lived among them long enough to 
know that. And in the light of what they be- 
lieve, I am what they have called me. Perhaps I 
am anyway ! Who knows ? Most men would call 
me traitor, as they have done." 

The smoke from the big pipe veered and whirled 
in the wind as the Colonel's excitement set him to 
puffing hard at the long stem. Pierre was search- 
ing his mind for another question, but the old man 
spoke before he had found it. 

** There are times when I think that I have done 
wrong," he admitted. As Pierre looked up quickly 
he shook his head. ** Not in that way," he has- 
tened to add. " I am not sorry that I let him 
go — ^but I have not made things so much easier for 
Marie as I thought to do. She had to watch me 
ride through Ardun that day ! — ^both those days 1 " 

Pierre nodded comfortingly. 

" But after all," he suggested, " you will not 
have to live in Ardun always. That is a simple 
matter." 

The old dragoon eyed him steadily, thought- 
fully, then removed his pipe and sat rubbing the 
bowl. 

** If I had no more years than you," he said, 
" I might say that. But Ardun is my village I " 

" There are a thousand like it in France," 
Pierre answered easily. 

" But they are not Ardun ! " Dugal said with 
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a pathetic twist to his tone, as though he realized 
the utter hopelessness of making the other under- 
stand. " Always I have thought that when I be- 
came too old to sit a horse and pull my saber from 
the scabbard, I could sit down under my cherry- 
trees and watch Marie and her children in the 
same garden I had known so long. Of an evening 
I would go and talk with Andre or Marcel or 
Ratkau, and they would come to the garden to 
smoke with me." 

He stopped, and made a jerky gesture of dis- 
missal with his thick arm. 

" Now all that is gone 1 I can't sit in peace in 
my own garden among black looks that old friends 
throw at me." 

" They will forget," Pierre insisted. " A little 
while and all those things will pass from their 
heads. It will be very different, now that Farges 
cannot come back." 

" We will go to him," Dugal announced quietly. 

Pierre was bending over the fire as the other 
spoke. He did not look up at once, but walked a 
little way into the black shadows and came back 
carrying in his arms the splintered panels of a 
heavy oak door. 

" One may as well be warm," he said, piling 
them onto the fire. 

The flames leaped up, seizing upon the dry 
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wood eagerly. The two men moved closer, and 
the Colonel refilled his great pipe. 

"Where will you go — after all this?" Dugal 
asked, with a sweeping gesture which seemed to 
include the whole vast scope of the siege and the 
war. 

Pierre opened his coat and showed his uniform, 
not with the dramatic air of pride he would once 
have shown, but as one producing an unanswerable 
argument. 

" What else? " he asked simply. 

The Colonel nodded slowly. 

" I remember," he mused. " You and Andre 
were forever reading of wars, and you were com- 
ing to me with all manner of questions. Even 
as a child, you had your toy armies on the floor 
of your father's shop. And even before the war 
came, I remember now, you were talking of going 
back to your regiment even though people called 
you a fool for even saying it. 

" It will be no great thing to belong to the 
army of France after this war, Pierre. Are you 
sure you want to do it? " 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders. 

" I'm a good soldier," he said shortly. " Fm 
nothing else. What would you ? " 

It was the Colonel's turn to forget some things. 
He launched into a long enumeration of the bless- 
ings which lay in store for Pierre would he but 
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return to his land. Pierre listened with his 
thoughts anywhere but on DugaPs words. 

" You say it will be no great thing to belong 
to the French army," he broke in suddenly. " I 
do not think that. There will be another war — 
one day. It will not end as this one has. I will 
wait for that." 

The Colonel considered this idea for some little 
time. 

*' It may be," he said finally. " But I think you 
will do better to go back to the village for all 
that. France was not beaten because her soldiers 
were not brave. Something else was the matter ! " 

It was old Dugal's Teutonic blood trying to 
voice its feelings against the things Gallic which 
he could not understand. He tried to go farther, 
but his own feelings on the subject were too subtle 
for speech. He gave it up with a shake of the 
head, and rose to his feet. The manner of his 
rising told Pierre suddenly that Dugal was an 
old man. 

" It is very cold," said the Colonel, making an 
effort to keep his teeth from clicking together. 
He pulled his coat around him and started to leave. 

** Good-night, Pierre," he said. 

Pierre was covering the fire with ashes that 
It might serve in the morning. As Dugal spoke 
he raised his head quickly. 

" Where is Farges ? " he demanded. 
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" God knows ! " answered the Colonel. 

" Marie has heard " Pierre commenced. 

The Colonel's nod of confirmation cut him short. 

" He is safe at least," he said. " Some things 
have been left me. I may yet have grandchildren. 

If he were gone " He spread out his hands 

eloquently. 

Pierre drew from the fire several of the broken 
panels which had burned but slightly, and put 
them out by grinding the flames into the earth 
with his heel. 

*' I, too," he said, looking at the ground, " am 
glad that he is safe." 



CHAPTER XVI 
DUGAL'S CHARGE 

'T^HE same knife-like wind which had sent the 
^ circle of officers about the camp-fire burrow- 
ing into the folds of their heavy coats, persisted 
in the gray light of morning, and there was added 
to it a thin drizzling rain which tried from moment 
to moment to become snow, and, just failing this, 
took on an added iclness which soaked and then 
stiffened the clothes of those unfortunates who 
were forced to face it. 

In the sickly pale light of the winter morning 
a disconsolate huddle of men gathered out of 
reach of the German outposts about the riddled 
walls and buildings of Le Bourget, screened from 
observation by the double protection of the driving 
rain and a thinned-out patch of woodland. It 
was not such a column as could have been mus- 
tered under the very shelter of the Paris fortifica- 
tions a few months earlier. There were the rem- 
nants of two companies of infantry — ^many of them 
fresh conscripts, looking pathetically small and 
young in their bulking uniforms, a little squad of 
cavalrymen whose mounts looked as though they 
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had little deserved the fate which had spared them 
from the hands of the commissary department, and 
two ill-manned guns obviously requisitioned from 
different batteries. 

There was none of the dash and snap to the 
men which had been apparent in the early days — 
that eager straining against the collar so character- 
istic of French troops. The men stood in the deep 
clinging mud huddled soddenly in their overcoats, 
using their guns as supports. They eyed their 
officers apathetically, seemingly eager only for a 
heaven-sent order to break ranks and crawl back 
into the wet straw of their quarters. 

While the gunners swore and burrowed in the 
road, striving to splice an axle which had splintered 
as the worn horses tried to drag the piece through 
the mud, Kerre walked over to where Colonel 
Dugal (his dignity unflurried by the fact that a 
colonel of dragoons should command a mere hand- 
ful of nondescript horsemen) sat his thin-flanked 
horse in the midst of the driving sleet. 

" What is this, M. le Colonel? " he asked. 

Dugal shrugged his shoulders under the heavy 
blanket which he had belted about him in some 
semblance of a cloak. 

" Another sortie 1 " he grunted. " And a sortie 
with this 1 " and he made a contemptuous gesture 
at the wretched force. 

Pierre attempted to smile. 
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** We have come to say," he answered, " that 
where a hundred men with arms can be found 
together, a sortie is the order of things." 

"It's not far from the truth," admitted the 
Colonel. " All this, I believe, is for the sake of 
some potato fields which our outposts have found. 
It seems that the Prussians have found them too; 
so we must go out in force that we may get to- 
morrow's food." 

The toiling gunners finished their endeavors. 
The splintered axle, wired crazily, might do, prom- 
ised the young lieutenant in charge of the guns. 
The column sloughed off through the mud and the 
cold pelting of the rain, paralleling the French 
lines, making no semblance of precautions against 
attack, trusting, seemingly, to the shreds of dark- 
ness which remained and the possible inactivity 
of the beleaguering forces. The column plowed 
through roads where the mud was ankle deep and 
across fields where it splashed the men's knees. 

Plodding along among the hungry dispirited 
infantrymen, Pierre pulled the heavy collar of the 
long coat about his neck, and gave himself over 
to the train of thought which the sudden appear- 
ance of Colonel Dugal had started. A few 
months before he would have been making light of 
the heavy going, glorying in the shoulder-straps 
which marked him off from his companions, keyed 
to a tingle of expectancy over the possible outcome 
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of the morning's venture — even pleasantly terrified 
by the tragic possibilities which every snap of a 
bolt held for him. Now he faced the prospect 
of a skirmish with the big men of the German 
picket line without a tremor of excitement. It 
was a disagreeable day's work, partially justified 
by the fact that its success might bring a welcome 
change in the scant fare. His thoughts were not 
on the things about him. The sight of Colonel 
Dugal had made him face other issues which drove 
fighting from his mind. 

Once he faced the bald, unvarnished truth, he 
knew that the white buildings of the regimental 
barracks had ceased to hold any attraction for 
him. He no longer yearned for their life in 
exchange for that of the village. He had been 
driven through the hottest, bloodiest, most harrow- 
ing phases of the war relentlessly, as a steer is 
driven up the long chute leading to the butcher's 
mallet. One after another, tremendous actions 
had engulfed him, tossed him about, and then 
spewed him forth to meet others, calloused, em- 
bittered, sickened by what he had seen and en- 
dured. 

That calmness which had come to him the night 
after Spicheren, when he had stood in the light 
of the torches helping the blood-smeared surgeons, 
had not been with him always. His faith in the 
armies of France had rallied, only to be broken 
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beyond repair by the crushing blows in the wide 
plain outside Metz. Such things had stripped war 
of the veneer with which his fancy had covered 
it. For a little time, when his lieutenant's com- 
mission had been a fresh delight, he had fought 
against his growing repugnance for the thing which 
had been the embodiment of all his dreams, and 
had striven to hold together the crumbling frag- 
ments of his idols. In this he had failed, and 
he had been driven to a new struggle, to reconcile 
himself to a monotonous existence which stretched 
before him almost as colorless as the prospect of 
interminable years on the little farm and in 
Flamard's office. 

So with the passage of weeks he had become 
less the idealist, more the hardened soldier. As 
the work of war ceased to be a pleasure, it be- 
came a serious business. Those potentialities of 
difference between Pierre and the people of Ardun, 
to which Gabriel had referred, were shaping them- 
selves into something concrete. He had been on 
the edge of a decided change, where the thoughts 
and habits of the years which had passed would 
have gone and left him quite another sort of man. 

And then had come the old dragoon, bringing 
with him a breath of things that seemed to be- 
long to a time that was dead. At first Pierre 
had been unaffectedly glad to see him, then he 
had felt the stirring of longings which had ceased 
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to trouble him, and he had become restless and 
ill at ease. The emptiness of army life had been 
flung in his face by the force of his own knowledge- 
coupled with DugaPs words. Pierre knew the 
life; the dullness which lay beneath the outward 
glamor of a young officer's existence. And now 
that Dugal had spoken of the relief that he would 
feel to sit once again under the cherry-trees of his 
garden and listen to the ringing of bells and the 
faint familiar sounds of the countryside, the dreary 
stretch of existence lying before Pierre had seemed 
well-nigh impossible. 

He felt again that blind objectless rage against 
the power of things to sway him in spite of him- 
self. Here he had reconciled himself to events 
and in an instant his whole scheme of things had 
been upset by a few words spoken in a familiar 
voice. Not for one instant did it occur to him 
to follow the Colonel's advice, and wander back 
to the long, sleepy street of the village. He knew 
there were things in Ardun which he could not 
face. But Dugal's words had robbed him of that 
calm (if unexhilarating) peace of mind which he 
had found. 

And yet as he plodded through the muddy roads, 
all unconsciously his mind slipped back into old 
grooves, and forbidden pictures (fought off in 
bivouacs on Spicheren heights and in the lines about 
Metz) danced before his eyes. Why could it 
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not be that there lay in Ardun some bond which 
would make him yearn for the sight of the dusty 
street and the straight-ruled house-f ronts ? Here 
was the Colonel — ^wom and almost broken by 
years and the strain of service — scarred by three 
wars, and yet longing for the peace of a village 
garden, and the drifting smoke of a quiet pipel 
Even the blue-eyed grave-digger, with a mind little 
above the cattle of his own pastures, had been 
fired by the same compelling desire to turn his 
feet toward the hamlet which held the few small 
things which to him spelled life I 

Pierre raised his head. The column had jerked 
to a halt. The gunners were examining the weak 
axle, while the feeble horses of the gun-teams stood 
with hanging heads and heaving sides. A squat 
major plowed to Pierre's side and with a fat fore- 
finger pointed out the location of the potato fields, 
sketched briefly his plan of operations, and gave 
Pierre the necessary orders. 

The column uncoiled itself for action. The 
two rickety guns were pulled to the shelter of a 
ruined wind-mill, limbers and caissons protected 
by the shelter of a choked-up ditch. From behind 
the guns lumbered up two farm wagons, destined 
to hold the precious tubers. Colonel Dugal led 
his handful of troopers off to some slightly rising 
ground somewhat to the rear and right of the 
wind-mill that he might protect the flank of the 
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force in case the Germans were minded to take 
serious measures toward checking the foraging. A 
dozen of the infantrymen piled their muskets in 
a heap and pulled shovels and spades from the 
wagons. A thin line of men under Pierre's com- 
mand stretched themselves on the ground in a 
rough semi-circle in front of the two guns, while 
the remainder, led by the stumpy figure of the 
major, spread fanwise across the heavy fields to 
cover the work of the potato-diggers. 

Across the muddy fields loomed the gray mass 
of the Forest of Bondy, pierced by the great 
chaussee to Chalons and the straight cut of the 
rOurcque Canal, the railroad to Strasbourg sweep- 
ing around its edge in a curve to the southwest. 
Behind them the plain about Paris grew lumpy 
in spots where the sullen, stubborn forts were hurl- 
ing the early shells toward the tightening girth 
of German intrenchments. The coveted potato 
fields lay outside the shell-scarred village of Bondy, 
where the proximity of Forts Rosny and Romain- 
ville made the German lines edge farther away 
from the French outposts. 

Pierre, kneeling behind the thin line of in- 
fantry, watched the leaden and black mass of the 
distant woods and studied the flat terrain through 
the driving rain, as he watched the wagons and 
their convoy lurching across the fields, the squat 
figure of the major bobbing in front of the cloud 
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of skirmishers. A few riny black figures outside 
the village ran about crazily, and discharged pigmy 
muskets in the direction of the foragers. Nearly 
spent bullets droned harmlessly overhead or bit 
into the soft ground. The waiting infantry and 
the skirmishers paid no attention to these things; 
they were of no more consequence, nor even so 
much, as swarms of gnats on a hot day of sum- 
mer. Pierre, after his scrutiny of the scene, rolled 
a cigarette and spoke carelessly to his lieu- 
tenant. 

" There'll be no trouble. It's too nasty a day 
for them to trouble themselves just to keep us 
from our soup ! " he said. 

The busy major spread out his skirmishers in a 
still wider line, and burned some powder for the 
sake of keeping the German pickets at a distance, 
that the wagons might be the fuller. The shovel- 
bearers busied themselves in the neglected fields, 
and Pierre could see them shoveling manfully, and 
even hear them call to each other as they worked, 
made more cheerful by the prospect of fresh 
rations. 

Suddenly the zealous gunners, tired of inac- 
tivity (and doubtless justified by some hurried order 
of the perturbed major) loosed off their two 
rickety pieces, and the shells screamed through 
the air toward Bondy. Pierre looked around with 
a frown. 
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" That is foolishness ! " he muttered aloud. 
" There's no use taking a wagon-tongue to kill 
a rati Now we're like to have them about our 
ears." 

The shells were unhappily well aimed. With- 
out using their glasses, the officers could see them 
knocking about the already sorely hammered tiles 
of Bondy. Other effects were immediately visible. 
The bobbing figures of the German outposts in- 
creased in numbers, and the pop-pop of muskets 
sounded louder. The distant figure of the major 
could be seen waving its arms at the busy diggers, 
and the drivers of the two wagons seemed in a 
hurry to be off. A couple of guns from a German 
battery, squatting in emplacements somewhere 
under the shelter of the forests, hurled back a 
few lackadaisical shells in answer. Several of the 
great forts seized the pretext for increasing the 
frequency of their measured fire, and the German 
siege-guns from different batteries gave throaty 
answer. 

The little dots which were German troops be- 
gan to loom somewhat larger, and behind them 
denser bodies showed through the drizzle. Pierre 
threw away the half of his cigarette regretfully, 
and set himself to work with the annoyed air of 
one interrupted. 

" Sight for six hundred meters I " he ordered, 
getting to his feet. 
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He turned about to see how near were the 
Colonel and his troopers, and to study the lay of 
the land over which the two guns must be with- 
drawn. The major, intent only on his potatoes, 
was keeping the muskets of his covering force hot, 
while the shovels of the diggers still flew, and 
the advancing Germans crept closer. Pierre 
walked back to where the young subaltern in charge 
of the two guns stood watching the progress of 
events through his glasses, trying to decide where 
his shells might be used to better advantage than 
breaking fresh holes in the riddled walls of Bondy. 
Pierre noted that the recoil of the guns had driven 
the tail-pieces deep into the mud, and that the 
wheels had already sunk so that the rims were 
out of sight, while the ground directly behind the 
guns had been stamped into a very quagmire 
through the combined pressure of wheels, hoofs, 
and hurrying feet. He shrugged his shoulders, 
not relishing the prospect of a diminutive rear- 
guard action with crippled guns in foot-deep mud. 
With some relief, he saw Dugal get his cavalry 
into a little hollow from which they could rip 
effectively into the flanks of any force which might 
get close to the guns. 

" It will be a bad quarter of an hour for us 
if we have to run," he remarked cheerfully to 
the artilleryman. 

The major waited too long. By the time the 
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wagons were filled, half a dozen of his skirmishers 
were stretched out on the ground, and the Ger- 
mans had overlapped his slender forces on both 
flanks. When he tried to move his wagons, the 
rotten harness of one of the teams broke. The 
frightened teamster lashed his horses and splashed 
out of danger, leaving the wagon to its fate. The 
major tried to beat off his foes, and found that 
he had allowed them to get too numerous. His 
force could not face the stinging fire which crackled 
at them out of the rain on three sides. A few 
more men fell, and others broke into a lurching 
run. Behind them the guns of the forts increased 
their booming angrily, but powerlessly — ^too re- 
mote to train their tremendous projectiles on this 
Lilliputian battle. 

* Pierre jerked an order to the flustered artillery- 
men. 

" Get those guns off — quick I " he snapped. 
" They're no use here 1 " 

He paused only long enough to see the weak- 
kneed horses of the teams plunging up, and then 
started his infantry edging off to the left of the 
major's retreating line, where clouds of dark 
figures seemed certain to get into the rear of the 
retreating French. A short run through the clog- 
ging soil, and he set his little force spinning its 
bullets among the Germans where the danger 
seemed greatest. The muskets were few, but they 
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had their effect. The Germans, now that the two 
loads of potatoes were in their hands, had little 
stomach for more fighting. The raking volleys 
which suddenly slashed at their over-zealous skir* 
mishers made them pause, and then fall sullenly 
back, while the major made shift to get some species 
of order into his retreat. Pierre, knowing the 
weakness of his men to make much out of a small 
success, checked their eager efforts to rush in on 
the hesitating .Germans, and kept up the steady 
hammering of volleys, moving his men back step 
by step as the major brought his forces little by 
little out of harm's way. 

At seemingly the same instant, both the French 
and Germans noticed the same thing. The two 
French guns were hopelessly mired. The strain- 
ing horses were all too feeble to pry the heavy 
pieces free from the clinging mud. By this time 
the German infantry had commenced to fall back, 
carrying with them the freshly dug potatoes. It 
was hardly worth a fresh effort to capture two 
guns, obviously not much worth the taking; the 
Germans might shell them to bits when it pleased 
them. Pierre, closing his line of men across the 
ragged rear of the rest of the column, watched 
from the comer of his eye the fruitless efforts 
of the gunners to bring off their weapons. 

" What are two guns now ? " he said grimly 
to himself. . 
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It struck him as strange that Dugal was cling- 
ing to the little hollow beyond the ruined mill, 
when his place was at the rear of the retreating 
force. Could it be that the Colonel saw some- 
thing which had escaped the others? An instant's 
low-voiced speech with the winded, red-faced 
major, and Pierre led twenty-odd men back to 
the guns where the artillerymen were on the point 
of giving up their efforts. As he came closer he 
saw a man slash with a sudden frenzy of haste 
at the traces of one of the teams, and the next 
instant go careening away on the saddleless back 
of a horse. 

A dozen paces more, and the cause of the sud- 
den commotion was apparent. While the Ger- 
man infantry had been falling back with their 
prizes, a cluster of uhlans had edged around to 
the left, hidden from Dugal by the same swell 
of ground which was his own cover, and were 
now swinging in onto the flank of the helpless 
guns, sure of their victims. 

Pierre took in the situation at a glance, and 
his eye saw the Colonel, a hundred yards distant, 
quietly riding off at the head of his troopers, all 
unconscious of the rush of lancers sweeping in on 
the doomed guns. A yell from the hurrying in- 
fantry made the Colonel whirl in his saddle, and 
an answering hoarse shout from the rushing uhlans 
made him swing as quickly in the other direction. 
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The infantry were already on their knees behind 
the shelter of the ditch, resting their muskets on 
the smashed bricks of the wind-mill, biting at the 
lancers with excited, unaimed shots. 

It was a question of seconds. Dugal's horse- 
men were prevented by the ditch from swinging 
round to the assistance of the infantry, and in 
their bunched formation, could offer no front to 
the attack of the uhlans. The one thing possible 
was for them to hurry out of the shallow trough 
which seemed like to turn from shelter into trap, 
and close up with the increasingly distant rear 
of the retreating column. 

Making a trumpet of his hands, Pierre bellowed 
at the Colonel in a frantic effort to make him 
understand his danger, then gave his whole atten- 
tion to his men. Checking the random fire which 
was only emptying the cartridge boxes, he set them 
to slugging viciously at the agile horsemen with 
regular volleys that emptied a few saddles and 
visibly checked the fury of the onslaught. It was 
evident, however, that the score of infantrymen 
could never hold their own once the uhlans were 
on ground open enough to give them room, and 
Pierre's whistle, shrilling above the rattle and 
clatter of the chassepots, set his men backing over 
the slippery ground. The increasing din from 
the forts sounded comfortingly, and a quick glance 
behind showed him distant masses of French troops 
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blocking the road of any considerable attack from 
the Germans. 

The cloud of lancers split suddenly in two, one 
half hastily dismounting and hurrying on toward 
the guns on foot, while the remainder wheeled 
somewhat farther to the left. Pierre watched this 
latter force, and his heart suddenly bounced into 
his throat and then fell back, leaving him alter- 
nately hot and cold. 

Half a dozen lengths in front of the body of 
horsemen rode an officer, his lancer^s cap fallen 
off in the rush of the charge, the thin lines of 
his trim figure unhidden by coat or cloak. Pierre 
stopped short in his tracks. He did not need the 
familiar gray suit to make him certain. It was 
Farges 1 

" Never mind the horsemen,*' he said thickly 
to the men about him, " shoot at the men on foot 1 " 

His mind a riot of conflicting emotions, he re- 
treated step by step, his eyes never leaving the 
bare-headed figure on the black horse. Every in- 
stant he expected to see Farges fall, for he was 
within easy range of the bullets, a tempting mark. 
The whole scene seemed to fall away, leaving only 
Farges, himself, and the spinning bullets in all 
the universe. If a bullet should strike him — ^what 
then ? Would life in Ardun be so intolerable with 
Farges lying beneath the trampling hoofs? A 
word to the man on his right — and the thing would 
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be done. The man was a veritable wizard with 
the rifle; Pierre knew it. He had seen him snick 
the neck from a wine-bottle where other men could 
not see the bottle itself through the wavering sights. 
Why not? One German was as another — an en- 
emy. Why not Farges? 

" Fevron I " he said sharply to the marksman. 

" My Captain 1 " answered the soldier quickly, 
tugging at a fresh cartridge. 

Pierre struggled to speak, but the words caught 
in his throat. Farges was so dose that he could 
almost see the familiar outlines of the close-cropped 
mustache and beard. 

" Slow with your cartridges,*' he murmured in 
a stifled voice. " Use them on the men on foot ! " 

" Yes, my Captain," Fevron answered with a 
queer look, snapping his weapon to his shoulder. 

Again it was on the tip of Pierre's tongue to 
scream into the man's ear to level his musket at 
the hatless officer, and a second time he could not 
force the words past his teeth. 

Already the dismounted uhlans were clustering 
about the abandoned guns, firing carelessly at the 
retreating French with their stumpy carbines. 
Farges and the whirling rush of mounted men 
were sweeping in at a slowing pace on the left, 
content to have accomplished their purpose by a 
threat. Yet now, while Pierre watched them with 
breath that came easier as the distance increased. 
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and Farges remained upright in the saddle, the 
lines drew closer and shouldered to the right as 
though some fresh danger threatened. 

At a loss to understand this manoeuver, Pierre, 
thinking that perhaps the distant masses of troops 
he had seen were actually moving forward, and 
that a considerable engagement might follow, 
whirled quickly about. The masses of distant 
troops stood immovable in the rain where he had 
first seen them, but close behind the little line of 
skirmishers. Colonel Dugal, his long dragoon*s 
blade swinging bare in his hand, was bringing up 
his cavalry at a slow, steady trot. His purpose 
was obvious; he intended trying to recapture the 
guns. Already the uhlans' carbines were crack- 
ling at the horsemen. 

A few long strides brought Pierre into the path 
of the cavalry, and he saw the perplexed frown 
on the Colonel's face at his upraised hand. The 
veteran made an abrupt sign to him to get out of 
the way and did not rein in his horse. 

" It's useless, M. le Colonel," shouted Pierre 
frantically as he ran. " The guns are worthless I 
For the love of Heaven, do not charge ! " 

Breathless he ran at the side of Dugal's horse, 
while the troopers stared at him in astonishment. 
The Colonel shook his head grimly. 

" French cavalry do not desert their guns,** he 
said with quiet pride. 
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Pierre reached out and caught the ColoneFs 
stirrup. The touch of llie leather against his 
fingers reminded him of the other time he had 
done this thing in the hot dusty street of Ardun 
amid the yelling of the angry villagers. 

''It is Farges who leads those uhlans f he 
panted. " I've seen him I " 

The Colonel's face went white as chalk in the 
shadow of the battered helmet. 

'' Ach Gottl " he cried hoarsely, falling instinc- 
tively into his native German in the stress of deep 
emotion. 

He seemed for an instant to shrivel in his saddle ; 
his hand visibly tightened on the rein as he peered 
through the drizzle, striving to make out the 
familiar figure among the hostile horsemen. Then 
abruptly he straightened in his seat and the color 
came back to his cheeks. 

" Pierre," he cried in a low, tense tone, as he 
swung around and waved his long, straight blade 
at his troopers, '' you will tell them back in Ardun 
that Dugal did not hesitate when the time came. 
Maybe they will not make Marie remember those 
untrampled vineyards 1 " 

Pierre watched the charge, forgetting that he 
was anything but a spectator. His eyes wavered 
from the hulking figure of the Colonel to the 
slender uhlan. He came to himself as the two 
bodies of horsemen tangled together in a melee of 
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slashing blades and stabbing lances about the 
abandoned guns. At the double he led his hand- 
ful of infantrymen back under the shelter of the 
roaring fortresses, not once looking behind him. 

Once he heard one of the panting infantrymen 
cry: 

"Look! The uhlans are running 1" 

Then a few minutes later the man added, after 
another backward glance. 

" They're coming back — our cavalry. A dozen 
of them ! '' 

Still Pierre could not bring himself to look. 
They had closed up with the rest of the column 
when he finally made himself stare back through 
the persistent rain. The knot of horsemen were 
overtaking them slowly. At their head rode 
Dugal, his arms flapping, his head bowed low 
over the pommel of his saddle. Pierre could not 
trust himself to even wonder what had passed 
behind his back. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE SNAPPING OF THE STRING 

'TpHOSE disasters whose approach men see from 
^ afar are rendered less terrible. Were this 
not so, there is nothing in the human make-up 
which would enable men to face them at all. In 
the early stages of the war, after the first blows 
of Moltke's trip-hammer had fallen, and the very 
senses of the French nation were reeling from 
the shock, the thought of Paris captured had been 
intolerable. Even when the gigantic circle of 
Germans was first drawn about the capital, the 
thought of capture was remote, impossible of seri- 
ous consideration. Men looked at the plains 
studded with impregnable forts, at the unbroken 
line of the inner fortifications, at the streets teem- 
ing with red-legged soldiers — ^smiled confidently 
and went about the affairs of every day. 

With the passage of the weeks and months and 
the steady settling upon the gay city of the cer- 
tainty of disaster, the sensitiveness of the people 
and of the army lost its fine edge. Men no longer 
flew into a rage at the suggestion of ultimate de- 
feat. When German shells commenced to knock 

354 
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holes in the pavements of the suburbs, and the 
prices of food reached a height undreamed, there 
was no room for the serene confidence of the early 
days. Yet the thing which had been dreaded with 
a nameless horror lost some of its terrors as it 
became more probable. The fall of the city was, 
after all, nothing more than a form of speech. It 
could entail no suffering which had not already 
been felt. And for the matter of pride — pride was 
no easy thing to maintain on empty stomachs, with 
the troops dropping their arms to clamor for food. 

It was with the army as with the people of 
Paris. The end which had been so dreaded had 
come to spell for them only relief from a strug- 
gle whose hopelessness had been beaten into the 
very fibers of their being by weary months of los- 
ing fighting. Long ago all hope of a relieving 
army from the direction of the Loire had flick- 
ered out, and with this had gone the zest of fight- 
ing. There could be no spirit behind shots fired 
only for prolonging the struggle that the rest of 
the world might not point its fingers in derision. 

To Pierre, the leaden days which had succeeded 
the affair of the potato fields had been as the 
long moments of a nightmare. There had been 
no loop-hole of escape either from the numbing 
round of mechanical duties involved in the almost 
stagnant efforts of the defenders or from the 
dreary succession of his own thoughts. He wel- 
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corned the shifting of forces which had taken 
Colonel Dugal into the city itself, where his cav- 
alrymen had been needed for patrolling the streets. 

Time and again, Pierre had been forced to lis- 
ten to the account of that charge on which he had 
turned his back, and even after the veteran had 
gone, the sound of the narrative in the hollow, 
halting tones of DugaPs voice, seemed ever in his 
ears. Dugal was a man broken in spirit. He 
seemed to age tremendously in an hour following 
the time he rode back with bowed head in front 
of his victorious troopers. That surge of iron 
which had sent the blood to his cheeks, with Pierre 
clinging to his stirrup and whispering Farges^ name 
in his ear, had sapped out and left him during the 
crash and shock of the reeling fight among the 
ruins of the wind-mill. The moment of strength 
had passed, and, once the thing had been done, 
his mind harked back to it incessantly, and he 
questioned his own act until the thing became little 
less than a mania. 

Notwithstanding diat every recounting of the 
charge was a refinement of torture, Pierre was 
forced to listen to the veteran picking his motives 
to bits and pleading for comfort, and to give such 
consolation as he could. 

"Listen, Pierre," Dugal would say; "what 
choice was there for me? I couldn't leave the 
guns. And there were some who knew me among 
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those cavalrymen that I led. What would they 
have thought had I turned my back?" 

"Without doubt it was quite right, M. le 
Colonel," Pierre had answered, fairly writhing as 
he spoke. 

But the veteran would not be satisfied with this. 

"And yet I might have done differently," he 
would insist. " I might have tried to capture 
him, to save him in some way. It was a hussar 
who struck him down — a big man with red hair 
and a thick, twisted nose, and a great sword, 
heavier than any hussar regiment ever carried I 
Really, it was an enormous blade. I saw it fall. 
I heard the whistle of it. Even though there was 
a fat corporal stabbing at me widi his lance that 
instant. I saw him go down with the blood show- 
ing on his bare head — and yet, Pierre, I wasn^t 
close enough to catch that hussar's arm. I 
couldn't have done it had I been at his side. What 
could I do? I had to watch that great blade fall, 
and it cut me deeper than it did the man it 
struck I " 

The Colonel's departure had left Pierre more 
lonely than he had ever been. He was alone with 
his thoughts and the drudgery of outpost duty. 
For he was among, yet not one of, his brother of- 
ficers. Already they were talking of the days to 
come in Paris — many of them openly boasting a 
coming part in the turmoil which was sure to fol- 
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low the fall of the city. Pierre made nothing of 
their speech. It was all over his head. Yet he 
envied diem. At least diey had something to which 
they could fasten diemselves; life held something 
for them besides limitless vistas of gaunt years. 

The days passed monotonously — without inci- 
dent. Such trifles as exchanges of shots and small 
foraging expeditions through the cold darkness of 
the nights had ceased to count as incidents. The 
incessant roaring of the siege-guns had become a 
part of existence; the lulls in the firing were the 
only occurrences which made men stop whatever 
they were doing to listen. The explosion of 
bursting shells did not make him so much as wink. 
He felt himself drifting into a lethargic state 
in which there was neither hope nor despondency. 
He did those things which came to his hand in 
the line of duty without interest or dislike. He 
ate the poor food which fell to his lot without 
cither enjoying it or consciously wishing for any- 
thing better. He neither made friends, nor ex- 
actly held aloof from the small circle of officers 
about him. On those rare occasions when some 
fortunate had managed to find a few bottles of 
wine or some other delicacy, and there was a feast 
among the smashed walls of a battered house or 
the pungent straw of an outbuilding, Pierre was 
among them, silent, smiling when the others 
laughed, thoughtful when they chattered noisily. 
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He took his part in the last futile sortie against 
Le Bourget like a wooden man. The whole 
gloomy setting of that feeble effort of the thir- 
teenth of January seemed in keeping with the dull, 
apathetic state of his whole being. Unblinkingly 
he listened to the grinding fire of the great forts 
which heralded the attack, the rush of air from 
the great shells, and the muffled, rocking explo- 
sions of the projectiles amid the wreckage of the 
stolid little village which had already endured so 
much. He put his company in line with the masses 
of infantry which moved off through the fog. 
Idly he looked at the faces of the men and con- 
trasted them with the flushed, streaming counte- 
nances he had watched on that sweltering August 
morning when the uniforms had been fresh — save 
for the dust of the roads — and the squat hill of 
the Exercise Platz had shimmered in the heat of 
the valley. The men he watched now had pale, 
pinched faces; many of them were sick. When 
their officers addressed them, they were as like as 
not to snarl back, showing their teeth like ill-tem- 
pered dogs. The uniforms were tattered; the 
weapons rusty. The columns mov^d heavily, slug- 
gishly, without spirit. 

He did not even feel, as he had often felt be- 
fore, the slow tightening of nerves as the Ger- 
mans held their fire and waited for the advancing 
infantry to get close. It did not matter; nothing 
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mattered. He did not hope that a bullet would 
single him out, and yet his fate was a matter of 
indifference. When the fire of the stanch " Queen 
Elizabeths," lying snugly behind their stout bar- 
ricades, bit deep into the misty masses of French 
as they moved through the fog, Pierre set himself 
to the work of rallying the staggering, spiritless 
men more from force of habit than from any de- 
sire to actually try to rush the hostile position. 
The men would neither be led nor driven. They 
would not face the German fire without running, 
they simply turned back and melted into the fog 
as they had come. Pierre understood their feel- 
ings. He made a mere pretense of trying to hold 
them, then sheathed his sword with a shrug, and 
followed them. 

He saw other ofiicers, screaming with rage, 
threatening their men with sword or pistol, stamp- 
ing on the ground in unmanned frenzy, bursting 
into tears and flinging away their weapons. He 
could understand. — ^The army was fagged out, even 
as he was, with no desire for anything save respite 
from the nauseating smell of powder and the tire- 
some detonation of firearms. 

As he trudged he wondered at himself. He 
had thought, when Fevron the marksman stood at 
his side, that to see Farges fall would mean a sud- 
den change in the whole face of the universe. 
Farges had gone down under the blade of a 
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hussar — Pierre had been saved the thought that 
he had done it — and yet nothing had changed. 
Nothing had changed since that summer morning 
behind the drumming hoofs of the white horse 
when Remy's croaking voice had told him: 
" M. le Colonel's Marie has a lover ! " — 
Nothing would ever change. It did not mat- 
ter that the man himself was dead. The fact of 
the thing remained; Marie had loved him, would 
always love him. Pierre laughed at himself for 
ever having imagined that the death of Farges 
could make any difference. More than ever he 
knew that he could not go back to Ardun. Sup- 
pose that Marie did turn to him, now that the 
other had gone; all women were like to do that 
thing 1 Would the village forget? Would they 
not nudge each other when they saw them to- 
gether, and talk in low tones of a painter in a 
gray suit who might have married the Colonel's 
daughter had the war spared him? Pierre could 
imagine what they would say — " See Pierre La- 
fitte there. A pretty wife? Oh, yes, she's pretty 
enough, but he couldn't win her alone. Not he 1 
It took a war to do that for him. And she doesn't 

really care for him. There was another ! " — 

No, more than ever he knew that he would not 
go back to Ardun. Gabriel should have the lit- 
tle farm. 

Such gloomy thoughts as these kept him awake 
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as be sat In the still cold of a rifle pit watching 
the figures of the sleepy pickets, waiting for the 
first crack of morning which would bring the re- 
lief and the chance of sleep which meant a few 
hours' respite. Suddenly he sat bolt upright in 
the trench, not knowing what had occurred, but 
tinglingly conscious that some element of the uni- 
verse had changed. He heard the startled ex- 
clamations of the men about him and their quick 
movements as tired bodies stiffened into upright 
positions. The same question Was on every^lip. 
" What is it? What has happened? " 
It took a few seconds for Pierre to realize what 
had happened, accustomed as his senses were to 
receiving the same sounds day after day, hour 
after hour for months. Then, abruptly, he knew. 
The never-ceasing, awful thunder of the bombard- 
ment, and the answering crashes of the guns from 
the circle of forts had slackened, were actually 
dying outl 

Men got to their feet, stared at each other in 
speechless unbelief. It was as hard to grasp as 
an earthquake, as difficult of immediate compre- 
hension as the end of the world. A moment this 
strain of uncertainty, of unbelief lasted, and then 
one of the German batteries fired a single gun, 
waited a long two minutes and fired another, not 
with the relentless insistence of the past days, but 
as if merely for a fulfilling of form, establishing 
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its l^ght to continue the bombardment if it cared 
to do so. 

With the second discharge of the single gun 
the strain broke. On all sides men's voices, 
a-thrill with emotion, sounded. From the distant 
lines where the Germans lay sounded hoarse cheer- 
ing. Pierre found himself locked in the embrace 
of a gigantic, bearded infantryman, who was weep- 
ing on his neck and shouting incoherent words 
into his ear. 

"It's the end IV the giant was sobbing; "the 
end, do you understand? the end! We can go 
home. We can throw away our guns and go 
home. No more hunger, no more digging 
trenches, no more marching through the rain or 
lying in straw that is so much filth. Why, in a 
few days Til be dancing Jean and Melice, my two 
little ones, on these knees I I can look up and see 
my wife busy at the stove, and smell the soup 1 I 
can look from the window and see the chickens 
rooting about the house, and hear the cow calling 
to be milked. Mother of heaven, my Captain, the 
war is over! " 

Pierre shook the clinging fellow from his shoul- 
der gently. 

" Yes," he answered, in a voice from which 
every shred of emotion seemed gone, " the war is 
over. You can go home." 

He did not say " you " instead of " we " delib- 
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erately. The pronoun came to his lips naturally. 
He felt glad for the men about him whose lot 
he had shared. He could hear their happy voices 
on all sides of him, sounding as though, in that 
short interval between the two booms of the deep- 
throated German siege-gun, a different race of be^ 
ings had crept into the trenches and were now 
speaking to each other. Men did not wait for 
orders. 

The first thing that Pierre did instinctively was 
to unbuckle his sword belt and lay the weapon 
on the ground beside him. He had worn it every 
day since he had won the right to carry it, and 
yet now, putting it aside, he felt that the galling 
weight of it had been a burden through the long 
weeks. 

The war was over! He took the fact before 
him like a concrete thing and looked at it as a 
man examines a strange stone. The thing — ^the 
thing which had* become so one with life as to 
be life itself — ^was over, and yet here he, Pierre 
Lafitte, lived and breathed and thought and 
reached with groping fingers for his pipe and to- 
bacco as he had always done. It was over; he 
had done his service. In a few days now, if he 
would, he could lay aside the short blue coat and 
the red trousers and never put them on again. 
Where would he go ? Not to Ardun. To Paris ? 
That seemed natural — every one would probably 
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turn toward the capital, and there he would find at 
least the stir of life. To the white buildings of 
the barracks? He shivered at the picture. He 
could imagine every detail of it ; the old regiment, 
what was left of it, marching back into quarters, 
lording it over the raw young conscripts fresh 
from town and village, the officers, newly back 
from the war, going endlessly over the battles 
that had been fought, and telling why they had 
been lost; the ceaseless round of the old duties, 
unchanged by all that had come between. Could 
he endure it? he wondered. 

The war was over! He looked at the thing 
again, as a man would shift the strange stone in 
his fingers and gaze at it from another angle that 
the light might strike its other sides. France 
was beaten, Paris had lowered its flag to the foe. 
The thought struck him like a quick stinging slap 
in the face. Where were those dreams of his, 
where those swinging, red-legged columns and the 
tri-colors, snapping in breezes that blew across 
German forests? These men whom he had 
watched cowering in the trenches, turning their 
backs on their officers under the withering fire of 
the snugly intrenched Germans — ^were these the 
descendants of those men who had followed the 
First Napoleon? A hot wave of shame swept 
through him from head to foot. He rose 
abruptly to his feet and shook his fist toward the 
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lines from which the single gun kept up its slow, 
dirge-like fire. 

"Wait!" he snarled between his clenched 
teeth ; " only wait I " 

The very weakness and emptiness of the threat 
startled him. He felt that somewhere among the 
thousands other men must be shaking their fists 
toward the conquerors and voicing the same empty 
words. For what should the Germans wait ? He 
thought of the thin-faced, nervous men with their 
twitching gestures, shrill voices, and quick emo- 
tions, and the gaunt, heavy-handed, powerful, re- 
sistless giants in their spiked helmets — and of how 
the little men had gone down under the slow, 
crushing, relentless attack of the big ones, not once 
nor twice, but every time. Of what use would it 
be to wait? What if they waited twenty, a hun- 
dred years even — would it not happen again as 
he had seen it happen ? He thought of those big 
men now, sitting in their trenches. They had 
won! They could go back to their homes with 
light hearts. They had won! There were no 
regrets for them. They had new names now with 
which to conjure. Gravelotte was an answer for 
Jena; Sedan for Friedland. He thought bitterly 
of the worn pages of the books which he and 
Andre had studied with eager eyes. What must 
it not be worth to be wearing a spiked helmet 
this night? 
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A gust of bitter pride sent him again to his 
feet, his lips quivering, his hot, wide-open eyes 
glaring toward the hostile lines. 

" No," he said hotly, " I'm French. Fm glad 
Vm not a Prussian I I don't care what has hap- 
pened. I'd rather be what I am and be beaten 
a thousand times. There will come another day, 
and I'll wait for it if it takes a hundred years! " 



CHAPTER XVIII 



PARIS 



AUTOMATICALLY the French troops went 
•^^ through the routine of Ae day as they had 
gone through it a hundred other days. It was im- 
possible for men to shake off in a few hours the 
ingrown habits of months. For weeks that had 
dragged into a very eternity it had been their daily 
task to struggle hopelessly but incessantly to bend 
and drive back the long, half-concealed lines which 
were closing in and choking them in a grip which 
they could not break. It did not seem possible 
that a few moments of low-voiced talk between 
two grave bearded men, and the quick scratching 
of a pen, could have done away with all this. The 
fire of the forts was hushed, but through the day 
the outposts blazed away at each other spitefully 
until checked by their officers. The next day the 
retreat on the city commenced — ^partly in good 
order, partly in a mad scrambling rush which 
knew no discipline. The one consuming thought 
in the mind of every Frenchman seemed to be 
to reach the heart of the city without having to 
look upon the triumphant, unchecked advance of 
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the victorious enemy. Now and then there were 
fierce lashings-out against fate on the part of the 
beaten soldiery, and useless squalls of firing among 
the wrecked villages of the environs; but in the 
main the great movement adjusted itself with a 
quietness which was perhaps the greatest marvel 
of the war. 

The forts were stripped of their garrisons, and 
dark-uniformed men could be seen scurrying about 
the blackened ramparts, and looking at their own 
handiwork in smashed embrasure and casemate 
pock-marked with bullet holes, while flags which 
were not French fluttered from the hills. Slowly 
the new cordon of German regiments and bat- 
teries pushed its way past the forts, and locked 
itself together in close-knit security five hundred 
yards closer to the city itself. Paris was locked 
again. 

For Pierre, the days of the retreat were very 
much like the days which had preceded the armis- 
tice, but Paris itself aroused him. He looked upon 
the fallen city with wonder. He had expected 
scenes of famine, of pestilence, of wild disorder 
and rioting in the streets. He found the great 
city clean, unscourged by disease, shaking itself, 
and preparing to take up its own peculiar way of 
living very much as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had happened. 

The black days had not come. Paris was but 
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catching her breath and doing so quietly. Pierre 
fitted himself into his new round of duties easily. 
He stood guard with a squad of infantrymen be- 
fore a tiny building into which poured an endless 
stream of hollow-cheeked poor, coming to buy a 
pitiful supply of wood; he superintended the tear- 
ing down of barricades. These and similar tasks 
went to make up his life. 

It was not natural that a city like Paris should 
accept such a blow with equanimity, nor that its 
volatile and excitable people should remain quiet. 
A reaction of some sort was inevitable. Men who 
pretended to know the vagaries of the Parisian 
populace held their breath and shuddered with ap- 
prehension. But the presence of the German 
armies was an effective sedative for the great mass 
of embittered, half-frenzied people. Those rest- 
less, self-centered spirits who become natural lead- 
ers in such crises had to be content with plotting. 
They could not act with German bayonets cowing 
them. 

Paris had to content itself with a round of 
forced gaiety and the harmless uttering of futile 
quips and epigrams at the expense of the conquer- 
ors. The boulevards were thronged as always ; the 
returning troops were treated now as heroes, now 
as the causes of disgrace. Underneath all the 
froth of the moment lurked a sinister promise of 
more serious things to come. But for the present 
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there was no fluttering of red flags, no terrifying 
gathering of muttering crowds in the Place de la 
Concorde. Such things were postponed until the 
broad backs of the Germans should be turned. 

It was to Paris that Pierre had turned in com- 
mon with so many others. It was in the teeming 
city that he had hoped to And some rock on which 
he might ground his drifting existence. He was 
disappointed. Paris to him was an incomprehensi- 
ble babble. Some strain in his nature (fallen to 
hm perhaps from his father) made him feel cut 
off from the giddiness which had seized the people. 
He did his utmost to make himself a part of it. 
During those hours when he was not on duty he 
frequented the streets, and his uniform did not 
allow him to go more than a few yards unmarked. 
Men and women caught him by the arms and led 
him to cafes, where he drank more than was good 
for him. He had never seen such men or such 
women as these; he was charmed as a child is 
charmed at the sight of new things, but he could 
not bring himself to be one of them. 

Malcontents — soldiers and civilians alike — ^took 
him aside with that dramatic assumption of dark 
secrecy which is the delight of the Parisian plot- 
ter (real or would-be), and over the wet surfaces 
of marble-topped tables, talked to him of a new 
war with Germany, of a new government, of a gi- 
gantic revolution which was to unseat existing in- 
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stitutions, revive France, and make her again, all 
in a moment, the mistress of the Continent. Of 
all this Pierre understood very little. Here were 
the great events, the stirring things of which 
Farges had hinted in the old days — flung at his 
very feet, and he could only stand dumb and un- 
answering before them. 

And, beneath the feeling of bewilderment and 
confusion, Pierre was a little sick at heart. These 
noisy, many-worded, excited people were not like 
him. It did not seem that he could have any- 
thing in common with them. He knew that he 
could never bring himself to live their lives and 
find in them what they did. He gave up frequent- 
ing the bright noisy streets and kept much to him- 
self. 

So the days passed, leaving him more at sea 
than ever, waiting (as always, it seemed to him) 
for events to pick him up and whirl him where 
they would, until there came a day which is 
marked in heavy black on the calendar of every 
Frenchman who saw it, and of every one who re- 
members it: the day on which the Germans en- 
tered Paris 1 

Pierre faced it with more calmness than he had 
thought he could command. He threw off his soli- 
tary habits and went out again into the streets. 
On this day they were full as always, but they 
were not noisy. For once the high spirits of the 
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great capital were crushed under a weight which 
even they could not bear. Pierre walked about 
from one point to another, waiting, his nerves 
keyed high. Occasionally he stopped to talk with 
people who had seen the great masses of the in- 
vaders slowly moving on toward their entry. 
Curiously he listened to the comments, the discus- 
sions of the conquerors by the men who had given 
way before them. At moments he half made up 
his mind to turn his back; it did not seem to him 
that he could stand and watch the triumph. He 
thought it would be better, perhaps, not to have 
that sight to remember; surely there were enough 
such pictures already stored away in his mind! 

But as the time approached the great surging, 
sucking action of the crowds drew him resistlessly 
into the Place de la Concorde. He stood among 
the silent, frowning people and listened to the 
strains of Schubert's great march blaring from 
wall to wall as the tramping columns swarmed 
down the great boulevards and poured under the 
shadow of the Arc de Triomphe. 

One after another the great avenues filled with 
the massed columns of the invaders. Pierre felt 
a touch of the old thrill. Here, indeed, were the 
pictures over which he had pored so many hours. 
With pulses that throbbed in spite of the low 
growling of the black-faced crowd behind him, he 
watched the trim, light-blue columns of the Ba- 
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varians, the dashing, clattering squadrons of hus- 
sars, the bobbing Polish caps of the dreaded 
uhlans, the tufted helmets of Saxon and Wurtem- 
burger, the heavy lines of the Prussian Guards, 
the splendid uniforms and mounts of the towering 
cuirassiers, and the rattling batteries of the plain 
workmanlike-looking Prussian artillery. It was 
here I All the bright, glittering panoply of war 
of which he had dreamed — ^and yet not as he had 
dreamed it I 

He caught his breath and stared hard before 
him. At the Pont du Champs de Mars a little clump 
of Zouaves in their bright fezzes and ridiculous 
baggy trousers of flaming red held the end of the 
bridge which lay within the circle of ground tem- 
porarily German. There was an instant's pariey 
between the officers; the ugly sword-bayonets of 
the Zouaves flickered angrily, the dark, tanned 
faces of the men glowered at the invaders. Then 
the Zouaves drew back, the Germans advanced, 
and both sides set double sentries at the two ends 
of the bridge. Immediately these sentries com- 
menced their restless pacing back and forth as 
though there was an imminent danger of fighting, 
and all this not merely a tableau set for the finale. 

Pierre watched them with a big lump gathering 
in his throat. He looked again at die bronzed, 
bearded faces of the troops that passed him, at 
the steady swing of the long, heavy-thighed legs 
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he had learned to know so well. They were not 
strange faces, after all I They were not such faces 
as he had known, not exactly those of Remy the 
carter, or Flamard, or Gabriel — or of the lower- 
ing people who stood around him, but they were 
only different, not strange. The eyes that roved 
from one wonder to another of the captured city 
were full of admiration — and even, when they 
bent upon the silent black-browed crowds that lined 
the wide streets, of pity. There was no brawling 
show of insolent triumph. The Germans were 
considerate, quiet, dignified. The men piled their 
arms and stood at rest, their Teutonic love of 
beauty holding them spellbound before the fresh 
wonders of Paris. Their grim bearded officers 
sat their horses and stared as did the humble men 
of the ranks. Like children delighted at a spec- 
tacle, they called to each other, and always with 
the same expression of bewilderment. 

Under the galling bitterness which possessed 
him, Pierre felt a tiny spark of a brighter feeling. 
Some part of the emotions which gripped the men 
before him seemed transferred to his own mind. 
To his mute astonishment he found that he did 
not begrudge them their great hour — that he was 
actually glad for them and with them. He could 
not stare at this great massing of kind-faced, stal- 
wart figures in all the strength and confidence of 
victories hard earned and cleanly won against a 
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brave foe, without acknowledging the things 
which were true. 

They had beaten him I He had seen them send 
his own countrymen reeling from one position 
after another. But it was something to have 
fought against such an army — even to have fought 
and lost. They were a great people, after all — 
these Germans I All the power of his unweakened 
fresh manhood rose and showed through the love 
of country. He forgot everything save the virile, 
almost sublime beauty of the sight before him. 
He was no longer Pierre Lafitte, captain of line 
infantry in the army of France, witnessing the tri- 
umphant hour of his country's foes ; he was merely 
a human being, glorying in the strength of other 
human beings, reveling in the consciousness that 
he could understand the feelings which moved 
them, and glad that he could exist with them. His 
exaltation brushed away all sense of the little su- 
perficial things of life. It seemed to him that he 
was living, in the full sense of the word, for the 
first time. He wanted to grip the instant and hold 
it — ^to be able always to have whirl through him 
such an intoxicating flood of emotion which seemed 
to strengthen him at the instant that It made him 
long to burst into tears and cry like a child. He 
did not think clearly — ^he hardly thought at all; 
he only felt! 

He turned away and walked down a quiet side 
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street empty of people. The muttered angry 
words of the people who pressed hotly against 
him on all sides did not reach his brain. A mason, 
a short pipe hanging bowl-down from his lips, 
reached out a grimy hand and caught his arm. 

" It's no wonder I " he said sympathetically. 
" If I'd been where you've been, I couldn't stand 
it to watch them — the curs I " 

Pierre looked at him uncomprehendingly. 

" I had a son in the army," the man rattled on. 
" He couldn't stand it, either. He stayed at 
home." 

He patted Pierre's shoulder with a dirty hand. 

"Never mind," he finished. "We'll turn 
everything upside down one of these days on our 
own hook I " 

Pierre walked on without answering. He con- 
trasted the dirty, leering features of the man with 
the faces under the black helmets he had left be- 
hind him. In the quiet street which he entered, 
the sounds from the Place de la Concorde echoed 
faintly from the house-fronts. He felt happy, ex- 
ultant. He did not understand it in the least, but 
this did not bother him. He gloried in the sudden 
power to look about him without the ever-present 
gnawing of dull, morose thoughts. It seemed that 
he had shaken off the apathy which had held him 
in its grip for so many long months. He Had 
commenced to live again as he had lived in the 
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days before that summer morning when a word 
from Remy in the clear light of dawn had changed 
life and made it black. 

He stopped suddenly at a quiet corner. The 
stirring notes of the '' Paris Einzugsmarsch " came 
to him faintly and clearly down the straight cut 
of the narrow street. He stretched out his arms 
gratefully in the new warmth of the March 
morning. 

It*s good to live," he murmured brokenly; 

good just to be alive." 

The things he had just looked upon seemed 
to have cleansed him of that nausea — born of un- 
comprehension and loneliness — ^which the days in 
Paris had caused him. The city seemed all at 
once intolerable; he felt a longing for the open 
fields and the new green of grass and bud. It 
would be good to spend long hours in the fields, 
gripping the worn handles of familiar tools, watch- 
ing the fresh-turned furrow, smoking on his own 
door-step in the cool of the evening. His own 
doorstep I There was no terror in the thought 
now. In the moment when the thoughts tumbled 
upon him, he knew that his feet could only turn 
in one direction. 

So when, a few days later, he held in his hand 
the slip of paper which left him free to step out 
of the uniform and go where he willed, he stood 
only for a moment looking at the paper in his 
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fingers, then threw up his head with a quick ges- 
ture of decision. 

" I will go to Ardun 1 *' he announced quietly, 
but loud enough so that passersby turned to look 
at the handsome young officer who seemed to 
think himself alone. '* It may be that I shall be 
in time to help Gabriel with the plowing.'* 

He walked a few steps, smiling quietly to him- 
self. 

" I shall walk," he added. " I don't want the 
crowded hot trains. I shall work; I shall have 
Flamard make a notary of me as fast as he can. 
I understand now what Rossel told me, what the 
grave-digger said. I belong in Ardun. It's my 
own village. I'm glad I'm going back to it I " 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE QUARRY 



^T^HE days of Pierre's homeward journey passed 
■*■ pleasantly and without unusual incident. His 
pace was regulated by nothing save his own 
wishes. There was nothing to hurry him, noth- 
ing to hold him back. On some days he did thirty 
miles, on others three; he passed some nights in 
the inns of cities and towns, others wrapped in 
a blanket wherever night chanced to overtake him. 
He took a boyish delight in small things. 
Everything pleased him. People remembered him 
after he had passed, as one whose quiet happi- 
ness and quick smiles were contagious. They 
wondered that one who had been a soldier could 
smile thus. But, for all his good spirits, Pierre 
was not wholly without his doubts. Every morn- 
ing he awoke with a sense of uneasiness — ^uncon- 
sciously waiting for the clutch of the black 
thoughts which had been for so long a part of 
his being. Incessantly he wondered at himself. 
He could make nothing of his own happiness, could 
find no grounds, no basis for it. He had witnessed 
the triumph of the enemy, and had come away 
from it a new man; it was all very strange I 
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"What has happened to me?" he would say 
aloud, tramping along the broad highways with 
his hat off, that the sprmg winds might blow 
against his head and rumple his hair. " I'm do- 
ing the very thing I vowed never to do. Ardun 
has not changed; can it be that something in me 
is different?" 

Fortunately for his peace of mind he was not 
one to analyze. The simple fact was sufficient 
for him. He was happy and able to make the 
most of his high spirits, and this in the face of 
knowledge that the things which awaited him were 
as they had always been. He built no glamor 
about the approaching event of his entry into the 
village. He knew the minds of his own people. 
He would be no hero to them; he would only be 
Pierre with a few more tales of strange things 
to put into their minds. Flamard's office would 
be no pleasanter than ever; Gabriel would be no 
different; the life of the village would not have 
changed one whit. Yet all these things made no 
difference; he trudged on happily, reeling off the 
miles at a good pace. 

He passed through districts across which the 
path of war was still freshly marked by burned 
villages, fields gone to waste, and other fields dot- 
ted and scarred with the upturned brown earth 
of a thousand graves. People were coming back 
to ruined farms and deserted houses — and the 
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home-comings were not pleasant sights to wit- 
ness. He spent two busy delightful days helping 
a charcoal burner and his thin-faced family put 
a new roof on their cottage, and went away with 
their shrill thanks ringing in his ears. 

From time to time he encountered other dis- 
charged soldiers homeward bound like himself, 
and talked with them. All of them were already 
veterans enough to talk of the war as a thing 
buried in a remote past, and quite overshadowed 
in importance by the fact that they were return- 
ing to their homes. And now Pierre found him- 
self able to understand their longings, and to 
measure the importance of things as they did. 

On the last day but one of his long tramp, he 
came upon a sergeant of Zouaves — the last part 
of this fact inferred from the fez which was the 
sole remnant of the man's uniform, the rest from 
his speech. One sleeve of the man's coat was 
pinned forlornly across his breast, but the Zouave 
made light of his injury and showed Pierre a 
tanned and smiling face in response to his hail. 
They exchanged cigarettes and the Zouave 
laughed at his own awkwardness in lighting the 
match. Pierre helped him shelter the tiny flame 
from the wind. 

" It's a pity — ^your arm," he said, with the 
roughly expressed sympathy of one man for an- 
other. 
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The Zouave chuckled amiably. 

" That's nothing," he answered cheerfully. " I 
put my bayonet through the man who did it — 
a Jager with a black beard. It was in the sortie 
of the thirteenth." 

They walked a way without speaking, then 
the Zouave repeated his deep cheerful laugh. 

" It's just as well," he admitted, " that I don't 
need both my arms. Otherwise it would be a 
nuisance. I'm a miller, and I have two great sons 
big enough to lift the bags and run the mill for 
me. One hand is enough to smoke with and to 
take in the money. I shall do very well. Not 
every one is so fortunate." 

They fell to talking of the war and, for the 
first time, Pierre tried to put into speech some 
of those feelings he had undergone while he 
watched the German hosts march into Paris. He 
made but lame work of it, yet the one-armed 
sergeant nodded grave understanding. 

" It's true," he agreed. " They're fine people 
— ^not quite like you and me, but fine in their way, 
even though it is not ours. They beat us, to be 
sure ; but you and I aren't to blame, are we ? We 
did what we were told, and that's all we could 
do. It wasn't our fault. But somebody was to 
blame I " and he favored Pierre with a broad 
wink. 

"The Emperor?" asked Pierre, thinking of 
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how he had watched Napoleon^s distant figure 
that morning in the hot valley of Forbach. 

The Zouave dismissed the unhappy monarch 
with a wave of the hand and a shrug. 

"He and a few hundred others who were too 
much puifed-up, as he was/' he said. "And it 
was good for them. It was a good thing for all 
of us. We were too sure of ourselves. It isn't 
good for one to be like that. 

" I have a rooster at home, a very giant of a 
rooster, but he was no good for anything but kill- 
ing the cocks of the neighborhood. Always he 
was fighting, and always my friends were com- 
ing to me with tales of this or that rooster flat 
on his back in the dust, dead as a stone where 
my giant had killed him. Now this bird of mine, 
mark you, was a fine bird. I wouldn't kill him 
for the pot; he was too good for such an end. I 
got me another — a small cock with spurs as long 
as my finger, who had been a fighter in the pits. 
I let him at my rooster for a little space. And 
then, when that great bully was all over blood and 
looking for a hole in the fence through which 
he could crawl, I took the little demon off 
him. 

" And now I've the finest rooster in the parish, 
content with his lot, seeking no trouble, and yet 
— and this is the point of the whole business — as 
good a fighter as ever when the time comes! — 
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Well, I think France will be like that rooster of 
mine I " 

Pierre laughed and then turned sober. 

** I hope so," he said earnestly. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Zouave, 
with a cheery wave of the hand and a laughing 
bit of advice (for he had had Pierre's story by 
this time in return for his own), left him and 
turned into the road to the mill where those stal- 
wart sons of his waited to hoist the grain-bags for 
him. It was no great way now to Ardun, and 
Pierre debated whether he should push on that 
night or wait until morning for the end of his 
journey. He finally decided to push on that night, 
and, after a draught from a brook that gurgled 
under a stone bridge, and a meal from the end 
of a loaf of black bread in his pocket, he set him- 
self to the ten-mile walk which still lay before 
him. 

The day had been overcast and rather warm, 
but, as the sun dropped low, a chill breeze sprang 
up, and little spitting showers of rain slanted out 
of the northeast, while the clouds piled thicker 
and gave promise of a bad night. Pierre looked 
at the sky, and pulled his coat-collar tighter about 
his neck. 

" I hope Lucette has a good fire," he muttered, 
" and that there's something hot in the kettle 
against my coming 1" 
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By the time darkness had actually fallen, the 
storm had set in with the evident intention of mak- 
ing as bad a nig^t as possible of it. The wind 
whistled shrilly across bare fields, and sent biting 
gusts of rain straight into Pierre's face. He re- 
gretted with each step that he had tried to reach 
Ardun that night. But by this time he had come 
so far that to go back was as hard as to go for- 
ward, and the thought of the warmth and com- 
fort at the end of the tramp made him increase 
his pace and fight sturdily against the steady buf- 
feting of the wind. 

" At least," he comforted himself, " it isn't wet 
trenches or wet straw that I'll have to sleep in I " 

Presently, through the swish of the rain and 
the whistle of the wind, he thought he heard the 
sound of some one walking along the road ahead 
of him. He listened intently, glad of any com- 
pany through the night and storm. He even 
paused, but the sounds seemed to have ceased, and 
he walked on again, disappointed. A bit later he 
heard again the unmistakable sounds of some one 
fighting the wind and storm as he was, and mak- 
ing vastly harder work of it. He pushed forward 
faster, and was rewarded by the sight of a black 
object in the road in front of him. 

As he watched, the figure lurched crazily to oncf 
side of the road, came very near to falling, and 
then staggered back crazily into the beaten track. 
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" Drunk! " muttered Pierre. " A pretty night 
to load himself full of wine ! " 

He checked his pace, having little taste for the 
task of helping a reeling maudlin peasant to his 
home. While he was making up his mind what 
to do, and considering pushing past by a detour 
through the fields, the man staggered again, made 
a frantic effort to keep his footing, and ended by 
pitching headlong into the mud. He made no 
effort to rise, and Pierre heard him groaning where 
he lay. 

" He didn't fall like a drunken man,'' he mut- 
tered; "perhaps I'd better have a look at him." 

He walked quickly forward, and stood looking 
down at the figure of a man muffled from head to 
foot in a cape-like coat little worn outside cav- 
alry regiments. Pierre reached down and touched 
him on the shoulder. 

"What's the matter?" he demanded a bit 
sharply; " can't you walk? " 

The man had evidently not heard him approach, 
for Pierre felt his body twitch when he spoke. 

" I'm sick," he said, in a muffled voice. 

Pierre grunted skeptically. 

" Sick of too much wine, I guess," he said 
gruffly. " Come, let's see what this will do for 
you 1 " 

He reached down and caught the other beneath 
the arms. The man made no effort to help him- 
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self, and it required all Pierre's strength to get him 
onto his feet. Beneath the soggy folds of the 
coat, he could feel that the other's body was ter- 
ribly wasted. 

*' Can you stand? " he asked, in a milder tone. 

" I can walk — rafter a bit," the man answered 
quietly. *' I've walked a thousand miles already 
to-day," he added, with perfect seriousness. 

There was a strange quality in the voice which 
made Pierre shudder. It was pathetically hollow, 
and he spoke with an eifort, as though each word 
had to be ripped from him. It was not the Frendi 
of an ordinary peasant which he spoke. Obvi- 
ously he was a very sick man. Pierre tightened 
his grip on the bony shoulder. 

** Just now," continued the sick man, fumbling 
with weak fingers at the neck of the coat, '' I am 
roasting to death. In a few minutes I shall be 
freezing. I am glad that you happened along." 

Again Pierre started at the voice. 

" Don't worry," he said. " I'll help you along. 
Where are you going?" 

" To Ardun," answered the other. 

Pierre stared hard at him through the rain. 

"You live there?" 

" No," answered the sick man shortly. ** How 
far is it?" 

" Not more than five miles." 

" Let us start I " 
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They started forward, Pierre half-carrying his 
companion. They walked for perhaps a mile, the 
sick man breathing heavily, but seeming to gain 
strength as he walked. 

" Have I said anything crazy? " he demanded 
suddenly. 

" You said you'd walked a thousand miles to- 
day," answered Pierre. 

The man laughed mirthlessly. 

" I think I have. There's something the mat- 
ter with my brain— along with the rest of me. I 
suppose I'm done for." 

" Nonsense," Pierre said cheerfully. " Any sick 
man out in this storm would think so. You've 
friends in Ardun who will take care of you. 
I'll get you to them in no time. I live in 
Ardun." 

The man did not answer, but Pierre could feel 
that he was staring at him with terrible intentness. 

" I'll give you," he said finally, " one hundred 
francs if you'll take me straight to the house of 
Colonel Dugal. I must get there without any 
one's seeing me. You understand? You know 
the house?" 

With an effort Pierre found his voice. 

" Yes." 

" They'd probably tear me to pieces in the vil- 
lage," went on the sick man. "I've been in 
Ardun before — as a spy. I'm a German. I'm to 
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marry the daughter of Colonel Dugal — if I 
live. I will live, by Heaven 1 " he ended vehe- 
mently. 

A moment later he swung on Pierre suddenly. 

" Who are you, anyhow ? " he demanded queru- 
lously. " Do I know you ? " 

" No,*' replied Pierre through stiff lips. 

Farges grunted. 

" That's just as well," he said. Then, after a 
long pause, he began to talk again, speaking stead- 
ily in his thin voice. " It's because I'm going back 
to the village that I believe my mind isn't ri^t. 
God! It's no wonder. I've been through hell! 
I don't know how many days I've been wandering 
about this country. It's been awful. 

" I would come. I made up what's left of my 
mind to that. I will have that girl; I want her. 
I'm afraid I'm going to be a sick man the rest 
of my life. I'm broken — gone. There's some- 
thing smashed, way down deep inside me. If I 
were well, it would have been different. I would 
have waited until things cleared a bit, and then 
I'd have brought her to me. She'd have come, 
all right! 

" But I'm sick. I was wounded in a cavalry 
fight outside Paris, way back in the winter. The 
French picked me up and I've been in one of their 
ghastly hospitals ever since. I ran away. Twice 
I tried it and the doctors caught me and brought 
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me back. They said I'd kill myself. I knew bet- 
ter. I sha'n't die ; I want to live too much. 

" I suppose I ought to be ashamed of the thing 
I'm doing. I'm not. I'm too selfish, I suppose. 
All of us are selfish as I am, at bottom, but afraid 
to admit it. I'm not. I want that girl more than 
I want anything else on earth, and I'm going to 
have her. She can take care of me. What do 
you think of a man who'll do a thing like that? " 

Pierre tried three times to speak — each time 
striving to ask a different question. 

"Does the girl love you?" he asked finally, 
in tones which trembled in spite of him. 

Farges was too thoroughly in the clutch of the 
fever that gripped him to notice anything strange 
in Pierre's tone. He laughed shortly before he 
spoke. 

" No," he answered deliberately, " I don't think 
she does. Not in the way you mean. That's 
another thing that bothers me when I let myself 
think about it. There was a young fellow in 
Ardun she should have married, by all the laws 
of things. She loves him — she did, anyway. He 
was tied up in a lot of wild ambitions about doing 
big things and didn't understand her. I helped 
that along, and all the time I was afraid of him. 
People told him I had stolen the girl away from 
him, but he let it go at that. I expected to have 
him sticking a knife into me or something. He 
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was a queer one I Spirit, too, but queer. I fanned 
his ambitions. I was glad to have him out of the 
way. He went sailing off to the wars, expecting 
to come back a general, I suppose. I wouldn't 
particularly care to see him again I He's had time 
to think." 

He stopped speaking, and they plunged on 
through the mud in silence. The sound of a 
stream running under a bridge came to them 
through the noise of the storm, and Farges 
clutched Pierre's arm. 

" I'm afraid to cross bridges," he confessed. 
" Fm so damnably weak I'm always afraid I'll 
fall into the water. You'll keep a good hold on 
me, won't you ? " 

" Yes," promised Pierre, " I won't let you 
fall." 

" If I can get to Colonel Dugal's without any- 
body's being the wiser," Farges went on, " they'll 
take care of me until we can get into Germany. 
The Colonel won't hold anything against me. In 
fact, I think he'd do well to go with us. I don't 
imagine he's very popular in Ardun, if they've 
found out that he harbored a spy all last sum- 
mer." — ^He gave a short laugh. — " What a mess 
a man makes of other people's lives, just going 
about his own business, doesn't he? I've ruined 
one man's life, sent another scuttering off into the 
army when he should have stayed where he be- 
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longed, and made a woman miserable, just by do- 
ing what I was ordered to do, and doing it 
well." 

Gradually Pierre regained control of his wits. 
He commenced to think more clearly, and to find 
his tongue. It dawned upon him that it was he, 
and not the ghost-like figure at his side, who domi- 
nated the situation. 

" So you made the woman miserable? " he asked 
quietly. 

" I'm paying you to carry me, not to question 
me 1 " Farges snarled back at him. Then his tone 
changed as he went on : " Oh, well, it makes no 
great difference! I don't know why you should 
care whether I made the girl unhappy or not. 
Peasants aren't usually interested. I suppose I 
did. I started making love to her for my own 
safety. I wanted to be secure. I didn't want 
those villagers yelling around my ears. Their 
methods of killing spies aren't pretty. 

"The girl wasn't used to anything but the 
yokels of the village. But she loved this chap, 
and I didn't seem to get on very fast. I made my 
peace with her father and the rest of the village, 
and found that the thing had got hold of me. 
When the young fellow came back from serving 
his time in the army, I looked for trouble. But, 
instead of raising a fuss, he swallowed hard a 
couple of times, and kept still as an owl. It just 
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about broke the girl's heart; she tried to give me 
what was left of it — ^to please the old Colonel, I 
suppose ! " 

They tramped steadily on, only pausing from 
time to time to let Farges get his breath. During 
one of these pauses he exclaimed hoarsely: 

" For God's sake, how much farther is it?'* 

" Only a little ways now," Pierre replied. 

Farges turned sharply. 

"What's the matter with your voice?" he de- 
manded, with a sick man's irritability. " I don't 
like the sound of it. It reminds nie of something. 
Keep still, can't you? It seems to me you've done 
nothing but talk ! " 

Distant blurred lights showed through the rain, 
and Pierre pointed to them. 

"We are close to the village," he announced. 
" There is a short-cut across the fields which will 
save us time." 

Farges raised himself from the stupor into 
which he had fallen. 

" I know it," he said. " Haven't I made maps 
of every foot of this district? I could go through 
it with my eyes shut." — ^He walked a few steps, 
and then stopped abruptly. — " There's an old 
quarry along this path. Look sharp now 1 " 

Pierre stood still, thinking hard. Farges 
seemed almost unconscious, and leaned heavily on 
his companion's shoulder. 
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" Listen! *' Pierre said, at length. " You can't 
go on to Ardun. You'll be recognized. I must 
take you to some other place." 

"You'll take me to Ardun," commanded 
Farges. 

" It's impossible," Pierre argued. " They can 
come to you in the morning. I'll get word to 
Marie " 

He stopped suddenly. Farges uttered a muffled 
oath, and his drooping figure stiffened. 

" Marie ! " he repeated incredulously. 

Pierre heard him fumbling about his clothes. 
An instant later a match flared sputteringly, flick- 
ered, and went out. But in the few seconds it 
burned it showed the two pale-faced men staring 
fixedly into each other's eyes. Pierre was startled 
at the German's face. The cheeks were sunken 
and lined, the skin a pasty yellow, the neat beard 
and mustache had gone untrimmed for months, 
the eyes were cavernous. Farges recognized him 
instantly. His face did not show surprise— only 
horror. He threw away the match, the glowing 
end making a tiny arc of light. 

" I thought you were dead," he said dully. " I 
thought I saw you shot down in the fog outside 
Paris. There's a revolver somewhere in my 
clothes, if you want to shoot me." 

" Will you go on to Ardun? " Pierre demanded 
shortly. 
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Farges stood silent for an instant. When he 
answered there was more strength in his voice. 

" Yes," he said. 

The fear of the old quarry seemed to rest heav- 
ily on his mind. He clung to Pierre closely and 
kept reminding him to be careful. 

"There's no danger,*' Pierre repeated for the 
tenth time. " The path runs a dozen yards from 
the edge of the pit — as you know well enough." 

A little patdi of bushes loomed through the 
rain straight in front of them. Farges raised his 
head, and Pierre felt his whole body stiffen and 
quiver as though he was making some tremendous 
effort. Then he stopped, and commenced feeling 
through the pockets of his coat. 

" I've lost my pipe," he said. " I thought I 
heard something drop in the path shortly after 
we left the road. Will you look for it, Pierre? 
It's a good pipe and I hate to lose it." 

" Give me some of your matches,'* answered 
Pierre. " Mine are wet." 

Farges handed them to him, and, as he did so, 
touched Pierre's hand almost timidly. 

" You're good to me ! " he said, in a changed 
tone. " I never will understand you. What a 
devil you must think me ! " 

A wave of pity swept over Pierre. It was im- 
possible to hate so miserable a human being. He 
patted Farges* shoulder awkwardly. 
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" I understand — a little," he said. " When 
you're well, things will look better. Wait now 
while I find your pipe." 

He walked back over the path, lighting the 
matches as he went. The muddy trail was empty. 

" I don't sec it," he called. " How far back 
did you think you heard it drop?" 

Farges did not answer. Pierre raised his head 
and heard him running staggeringly across the 
heavy ground. In an instant he was on his feet 
and hurrying in mad pursuit. He understood per- 
fectly ; the patdi of bushes was on the edge of the 
quarry and Farges had recognized them. 

" Stop ! " he yelled wildly, as he ran. " Stop, 
man ! You're close to the pit ! " 

The sick man could hardly walk, much less run. 
His strength (which he had summoned by a pres- 
sure of will-power whose first effects Pierre had 
felt as he touched his arm) was nearly spent. 
Pierre was so close that he could hear plainly the 
sounds of his feet and the terrible, gasping cough 
of his breathing. In a few seconds he even made 
out the wavering figure. With a great effort he 
might overtake him! He dug his feet into the 
slippery earth and clenched his hands. He was 
almost within reach of Farges when the treacher- 
ous, greasy earth made Pierre slip, and he fell 
heavily to the ground. When he regained his 
feet, the sounds in front of him had ceased. 



ft 
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Cautiously he edged forward in the pitchy 
blackness, crawling on hands and knees. A few 
yards and one hand, stretched out in front of him, 
groped in the empty air. He was on the edge 
of the quarry. Painfully he made his way around 
by a tiny path which led twistingly to the bottom 
of the pit. With Farges' matches he found what 
he sought. The thirty-foot fall onto the weed- 
covered rocks had done its work quickly. 

Half an hour later he opened the door of 
Andre's wine-shop. The room was partially filled 
with familiar figures. Andre stood by the side of 
one of the long tables, his hands full of empty 
glasses. They stared at Pierre^s pale face and 
torn muddy clothes, as though he had been one 
returned from the dead. 

" Andre ! *' he said weakly. 

He sat down on a stool near the door, and the 
chattering villagers gathered about him quickly. 
He waved them back and got to his feet. 

" Get a lantern,'' he commanded. ** There's a 
dead man in the old quarry. I lost my way across 
the fields and found him." 

The room broke into noisy clamor as the men 
hurried out into the storm. Pierre turned to Andre. 

" It's Farges in the quarry," he said, in a low 
voice. " They won't know him. He fell on his 
face — and he has been very sick. In the morning 
I will tell you everything." 



CHAPTER XX 
THE VILLAGE OF ARDUN 

^TT^HE pale spring sunlight made lemon-yellow 
•*■ splashes on the worn floor of Andre's cabaret 
and the scarred, stained surface of the worn tables. 
The old man sat in a chair on one side of the 
table, Pierre opposite him. Between them stood 
two empty bottles and two clean-scraped plates. 
The smoke from their pipes hung in the still air 
of the room, in blue banks of vapor shot here 
and there by the sunshine. Andre took his pipe 
out of his mouth and blew a great puff toward 
the ceiling, which set the whole roomful of smoke 
to eddying and swirling. 

" It is a very good thing that Farges is dead," 
he said, with a grave air. " Also it is a good 
thing that he fell on his face. Many tongues 
would have started swinging if he'd been recog- 
nized. Now there's nothing of him but the little 
pile of stones at the bottom of the quarry. The 
war has made us used to the sight of dead men. 
To-day he's buried. A year ago there'd have been 
much fuss and asking of questions and prying gen- 
darmes. Now it's all over. Well, who shall say 
that war hasn't taught us something? " 

299 
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Pierre nodded. 

"Andre," he said, "he wasn't altogether to 
blame." 

"No," admitted Andre, "but Pm glad he's 
dead. It would have been better if he hadn't come 
to Ardun." 

Pierre considered this. Life seemed really to 
have commenced for him since the time when 
Farges and his paint-box came to the village — al- 
though the months between had been filled with 
anything but happiness. He was not ready by 
any means to admit that Andre was altogether 
right, but he knew the hopelessness of making the 
old man understand all that he felt, and so kept 
his peace and nodded his head non-committally. 
The two men fell silent, smoking thoughtfully and 
staring out into the broad street of the village. 

"When are you going back to the army?" 
Andre asked, after a time. 

Pierre took his pipe from his lips, laid it on 
the table before him, and placed his elbows on 
either side of it. 

"When we fight the Germans again, — ^if Fm 
not too old, — I shall go back," he answered. 
" Otherwise — ^never." 

Andre stared at him in astonishment through 
the smoke. 

" Fve been a fool," Pierre continued. " That's 
one reason why I'm glad Farges came to Ardun; 
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I might have gone on being a fool — I don't know 
— anyhow Fm glad he came. When I became a 
man, Andre, I went on dreaming a child's dreams. 
I wasn't content to put away my toys. Perhaps, 
too, I thought I was a great deal of a man. I 
know I thought I was better than you and Gabriel 
and the rest of the village. I thought people 
would understand this and think well of me for 
it. They didn't. In those last days before the 
war I was discontented and unhappy. It wasn't 
all because of Farges — and Marie. I didn't want 
to stay and live with the rest of Ardun. 

"Why? I don't know exactly. I thought I 
didn't like the things that happened day after day, 
always the same. I wanted to be a soldier." 

He stopped and picked up his pipe. The events 
of the war which he had seen seemed to pass 
quickly before his mind — mere flashes which yet 
showed every detail. 

" It's a wonderful thing, the army," he went 
on. " But it wasn't what I had expected, Andre. 
It's only life and death dressed in different clothes, 
and I was very small and very much alone. If, 
some day, we fight the Germans — and we shall 
beat them next time, Andre ! — I'll go. I've come 
back to Ardun to live. I'm only a French peas- 
ant — and what more should I want to be? 
Maybe " — and the slow color crept into his tanned 
cheeks—** I shall have a wife and children. Who 
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knows ? And I shall till the fields and work with 
Gabriel, and watch the ground keep me alive. 
What does a man want more than that? " 

** Pierre/* answered the wine-seller slowly, 
*'you have become a young man with an old 
man's thoughts since we talked together last.*' 

** Maybe," admitted Pierre; then voiced the 
thing which kept coming into his own mind : " At 
any rate, I'm happy ! " 

The old man left his chair and pottered about 
among the bottles and glasses, busy with his eter- 
nal polishing. Pierre watched him for a time 
thoughtfully. 

"How is it with M. le Colonel?** he de- 
manded. 

Andre set down a glass and shook his head rue- 
fully. 

" Bad,** he said. " He is at Bre taking care 
of the fresh conscripts, as always. Only at night 
does he come into Ardun. I think that he*s afraid, 
Pierre, as much as he can now fear — ^not so much 
for himself as for Marie. The village doesn't 
forget. They still think him a traitor. It has 
been hard for Marie. A good many have been 
unkind. It is no better now that the war is 
ended." 

" I'll change that,*' Pierre said confidently. 

Andre looked at him in surprise, and went on 
with his work. Pierre continued to sit at the 
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table, smiling now and then to himself. Presently 
the door opened to admit Ratkau the baker. 
Later came Flamard, and slowly the room filled. 
Pierre was surrounded by eager questioners. He 
answered them readily, unloosed his tongue, and 
told them a hundred stories. But Andre watched 
him curiously, for Pierre seemed to be holding 
something back, to be waiting. The long tables 
were filled with the noisy villagers when Pierre, 
without rising or even changing his position, sud- 
denly dominated the talk without raising his voice. 
As he spoke the others fell silent. 

" There is one story I haven't told," he said, as 
the men faced him. " You'll all want to hear it. 
It's of the bravery of M. le Colonel Dugal. I 
saw him do a thing which not one of you would 
do. Marcel, do you love your daughter?" 

An old man in the corner raised his head in 
surprise. 

" But surely," he answered. 

" And you, Gougaltz ? " 

The man answered with a quick eager nod. 

" To be sure," agreed Pierre. " Now suppose 
there came to your house a man better born than 
you — a clever, educated man from the great city, 
and a good man, too. Suppose he loved your 
daughter, and was the very man you would choose 
as the father of your grandchildren. You would 
be good to that man ? " 
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A murmur answered him. The men quickly 
caught the drift of his speech, and stirred rest- 
lessly in their chairs. Pierre spoke rapidly and 
with growing feeling. Many of his hearers had 
served their time, and to them he appealed, point- 
ing out that the spy was doing nothing but the 
duty of a soldier, and that Farges had done no 
wrong. 

Then he talked of the man himself, calling up 
a hundred little things by which the German had 
endeared himself to the village. He told them, 
too, of the Colonel — ^and of the great love which 
they all knew he bore his daughter. Then, get- 
ting to his feet in his excitement, he told them in 
hot, jerky words, with violent gestures, of the 
fight around the ruined wind-mill, of Farges' ap- 
pearance, his own warning, old Dugal's charge, 
and the message he had sent to Ardun when he 
thought he should never ride back with his 
troopers. 

When he stopped, the men sat silent, visibly 
moved. It was Flamard's dry tones which finally 
broke the silence. 

" M. le Colonel is old," he said, " much too 
old for the saddle. He has served well. He is 
an honor to Ardun. He would make us an ex- 
cellent mayor — and the elections are close at 
hand." 

A dozen heads nodded eagerly in confirmation. 
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Gradually the talk was resumed, and the room 
slowly cleared as the men went off to the day's 
work. When the door had closed on the last of 
them Andre looked at Pierre steadily for a mo- 
ment. 

" After to-day," he said slowly, " I don't think 
that M. le Colonel will have to come back to the 
village at night. Pierre, was all that true? " 

** Every word of it — save what you and I know 
of last night," answered Pierre. " Nobody else 
need know whose body it is that's buried in the old 
quarry." 

" No," said Andre, polishing away at a glass, 
" decidedly not." 

In the early twilight, Pierre left the little cot- 
tage at the end of the street where he had been 
talking for hours with a gay and shouting Ga- 
briel, while Lucette, wreathed in smiles, sat at her 
work, and the two children rolled on the floor. 
Gabriel, dreaming of a great harvest and limit- 
less years of peace and quiet before him, came 
out and sat on the low step to smoke his pipe, 
while Pierre, with a wave of the hand, walked 
rapidly down the street to where Dugal's house 
lay close to the wall of the church. 

Almost at the door he encountered the white- 
haired cure, who smiled as Pierre removed his 
cap. 

" I am glad, Pierre," he said simply, putting 
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his hand on the young man's shoulder. '* It was 
time — it was more than time." 

It was old Gretchen who came to the door. 
She received Pierre with a grunt whidi conveyed 
any one of a thousand meanings, and seemed 
minded to close the door in his face. 

" I want to see Marie," he announced firmly. 

Gretchen was moved to make a tremendous 
concession. She opened the door and actually 
made answer in French. 

"She's in the garden," she said, and Pierre 
fairly sped through the house. 

Marie was standing with her back to the house 
when he opened the door. At the sound she 
turned. 

" Marie ! " he said simply, and held out his 
hands. 

With a little cry she hurried across the short 
grass and into his arms. 

A few hours later the hoofs of the Colonel's 
horse sounded loudly in the street, but were not 
heard by the pair in the garden. Colonel Dugal 
came out into the garden, stuffing tobacco into the 
bowl of his great pipe. He stopped short at what 
he saw, and his face changed color. Motionless, 
he stood listening until the familiar tones of 
Pierre's voice and the unwonted sound of low 
happy laughter from Marie reached him. Then 
he heaved a long sigh, and turned back into the 
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house. He sat down in a darkened room and fin- 
ished filling his pipe. 

"I don't know," he murmured; "perhaps it's 
all coming out well, after all." — ^He lighted the 
pipe and puffed at it gratefully.- — " Pierre is a 
fine man. I couldn't find a better one." — ^He took 
the pipe from his lips and stared at the wall. — 
" People who don't love each other don't act that 
way I Maybe I was wrong about — ^that other." — 

He got to his feet and went to the window. 
Outside in the street a few familiar figures were 
moving about, and his heart warmed to them 
yearningly. 

" If the old days would come again I " he mut- 
tered brokenly. 

He turned and walked out into the garden, smil- 
ing hopefully, and rubbing the glossy bowl of his 
pipe. As his big figure appeared, Marie and 
Pierre called to him happily from the gathering 
darkness. 



THE END 
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